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George Eliot’s Notebook for an 
Unwritten Novel 


BY JEROME BEATY 


N the Morris L. Parrish Collection of the Princeton University 

Library is a notebook containing George Eliot’s preliminary 
plans for a novel she never wrote. Essential to scholars recon- 
structing George Eliot’s creative process or tracing the develop- 
ment of her mind and art, these plans, here published for the 
first time, should also interest the general reader, for they offer a 
hint not only of an Eliot novel that might have been but of one 
that would have been, at least in its historical and social setting 
and its plot and subject matter, significantly uncharacteristic of 
the author. 

The small notebook (g by 714 inches) is bound in a shiny 
black fabrikoid. Pasted on the front cover is a white paper label 
on which is written, “Quarry,” George Eliot’s name for her fic- 
tion notebooks. There are thirty-two marbled-edged leaves (with 
the stubs of at least eight more, one of which shows evidence of 
having contained writing), but the author has used only the first 
seven of the remaining leaves; indeed she mounted on the first 
three leaves stil! smaller pages (854 by 434 inches) on which she 
had begun her plans. In purple ink throughout, the text is clearly 
written and is practically unrevised.* 


[1] 
Cyril Ambrose a man of inventive power in science as well 


1 The contents of the notebook are published with the kind permission of Mrs. 
Carrington Ouvry. 
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as philosophy, married young, is very poor, has a family to 
support. His chief ambition, the most fervid yearning of his 
life, is to complete the development of a philosophic system 
which will make an epoch in the advancing thought of man- 
kind. But in order to maintain his family he must do work 
which will bring immediate pay. He writes for newspapers, 
just to earn bread while he is making efforts to prevail on 
government to buy one of his inventions—namely, a destruc- 
tive machine which will give an enormous military advantage 
to the power that first uses it. If he could gain a considerable 
sum for the invention his mind & time would be set at large. 
But after he has wasted much time & hope, there is no result 
from his applications to the English government, & he is em- 
bittered, feeling that the years are going on, & the researches 
necessary to give a firm basis to his system are not being made. 


[2] 

Lady Freemore, walking in her beautiful gardens at Streat- 
ham is enchanted with Mr. Rastin, who proposes to get for 
her a set of jewels made precisely after the fashion of those 
worn by the Empress Maria Louisa. Mr. Rastin has been in- 
troduced to her lately as a man of universal accomplishment 
who travels in the intervals when war allows as an agent for a 
great Museum or other institution, & is at the same time as- 
sociated with high diplomatic personages, & is understood to 
know more than anybody else about the secret springs of 
European politics. They are walking in search of her hus- 
band, whom also Rastin has an appointment to see, & they 
presently join Sir Andrew Freemore. Exit Lady Freemore, 
Sir Andrew before she goes bethinking himself to tell her 
that if Mr. Cyril Ambrose comes the footman is to bring him 
to join them. 

Sir Andrew is an ardent patriot & bitterly indignant at the 
continental system which is ruining the London trade & caus- . 
ing the suicide of distinguished bankers. He wishes to work 
by some special means on the foreign mercantile interest, to 
stir up a resistance among them. At the same time, he sees 
no objection to reducing the harm done to the English trade, 
by trafficking to supply Napoleon underhand with the Eng- 
lish goods which the Emperor wants for his own purposes. 
The dialogue which follows between him & Rastin presup- 
poses that Rastin is a secret agent 
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[3] 


of the English government & really acting entirely in the in- 
terest of England. He can lend himself to Sir Andrew's two- 
fold purpose all the more willingly that the more he compli- 
cates his agency, the more safely it can be carried on. When 
their talk has reached the right term, Sir Andrew sees Cyril 
A. approaching & begins to tell Rastin who he is—then asks 
him if he cannot do more than he, Sir Andrew, could to 
further Cyril’s application to the War Office. Rastin accedes, 
if Cyril will explain his invention, & proposes to go with him 
at once for this purpose. 

Proposed scene at a masquerade in which Rastin meets a 
female spy, who piques him by her wit—refuses to unmask— 
says she is old. They sup together; she denounces him, after 
he has bought Cyril’s invention for Napoleon. The formula 
of the invention is found on Rastin’s person, & Cyril is thus 
involved in the crime against the English government. 


[4] 
Old Rupert b. 1720 [first written as 1730]. d. 1783 
Eldest Son b. 1752 
Second Son b. 1759 
Eldest grandson b. 1780 
Second grandson b. 1782 
Rich. Forrest b. 1751 


[5] 


The transformations of insects, what nature can do in the 
way of turning a small pulpy grub that you are liable to eat 
with your salad into a winged creature of marvellous frame 
& instincts, is a worthy theme of wonder, poetry & science; 
but so are the metamorphoses of men in their passage from 
the stage of the pulpy infant in its first cap & nightgown, ap- 
parently shutting its eyes hard against the sight of the world 
& fighting & screaming at existence as a means of improve- 
ment which it had never asked for, to the definite & solid 
form of the county or borough member, the hard-working 
clown at the circus, the busy lawyer, the ingenious inventor 
in steel, the remarkably plain householder known to a large 
public as “the portrait of a gentleman,” the share-compelling 
swindler, the popular lecturer, the Right Reverend Bishop. 

I mention the bishop, not out of flippancy, but because 
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the metamorphoses of the man I have in my mind ended in 
that form. In the beginning of this century he was a beautiful 
boy of fourteen under the charge of a clergyman named Dol- 
fus, who took a large number of private pupils in addition 
to the nine or ten forming the Latin, Greek & mathematical 
classes in the Kippenham Grammar School of which he was 
the Head Master. Kippenham was a respectable market town 
sleeping agreeably in the morning sun on a slope such as may 
be seen here & there in our great midland plain. It was hand- 
somely crowned by the large old parish church, & the Gram- 
mar School, a little lower down, lifted its broad gable 


[6] 

& buttressed sides of greenish stone with much dignity among 
the dark red roofs. There was a Head Master’s house close 
by, but Mr. Dolfus inhabited the Rectory as the sole officiat- 
ing clergyman at Kippenham, the rector living far away in a 
still more agreeable benefice according to the easy fashion of 
those times. Trustees of Grammar Schools also had their easy 
fashions, & those at Kippenham not only let the house built 
for the Head Master to a flourishing corn factor & divided 
the rent among themselves, but, seeing that the townsmen 
made small use of the Free School, not generally caring that 
their boys should acquire Mr. Dolfus’s hidden learning, it 
appeared to them that a small portion only of the School- 
revenue should be given to the Master & that the Trustees 
being by far the most valuable of those townsmen for whom 
the School was founded had a prior right to the remainder. 
Indeed, Mr. Simmons the great wool buyer often contended 
in familiar conversation that Trustees had a ‘natural right’ 
to be paid for their trusteeship out of such revenue as could 
be economized—always supposing the trust were of a public 
nature & not for your own nephews & nieces or your friend’s 
widow, or such-like. Mr. Mathers, who was not a trustee, 
often contradicted him & said that a man had no natural 
right to anything but air, water, & bread or a parish allow- 
ance in lieu of it. But he never won the assent of the audi- 
ence to this narrow view, & he was more than once asked 
where he would get his law from. 


[7] 


In old-fashioned times such enmities were not infrequent. 
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There were few considerable neighbourhoods that did not 
hold some civil feud between two men more or less on a level 
with each other in rank, who had either a law suit or a stand- 
ing mutual irritation less expensive to keep up—perhaps 
about a right of way, a share of water-power, or the interpre- 
tation of a lease. Quarrelling of this sort seemed a function 
that went with property, filled up men’s leisure & gave them 
a point of view on various subjects concerning which they 
would otherwise have been in the void of neutrality. 

The presence of some smoky, evil-smelling or hammering 
business afflicting a township was sometimes to be explained 
by a quarrel of this sort. The landlord who let the lease meant 
to punish the foe who had a house & garden close by, & in this 
large providential way instructed the neighbours in the com- 
munity of their interests or at least of their ears & noses. 


The first three leaves, the pasted-in leaves, thus summarize in 
some detail the backgrovind and several crucial scenes of a melo- 
dramatic story set in England during the Napoleonic wars. The 
aristocratic characters, the international intrigue, and the particu- 
lar historical period are uncharacteristic of George Eliot’s fiction. 
There are titled characters in her novels—Sir James Chettam in 
Middlemarch and Sir Hugo Mallinger in Daniel Deronda, for ex- 
ample—but they are provincials, not, as Sir Andrew and Lady 
Freemore seem to be, involved in fashionable society, “London 
trade,” and international affairs. There is reference in Felix Holt 
not only to the war with France but to Esther Lyon’s father as long 
ago having been “a prisoner of war on parole at Vesoul . . . [hav- 
ing] been taken prisoner as a suspected spy” (Ch. 6), but this is 
told about as an event out of the past not presented as part of the 
dramatic action of the novel. The action in most of George Eliot’s 
English novels takes place just prior to or at the time of the passage 
of the first Reform Bill and the building of the first railways, the 
twenties and thirties of the nineteenth century, the events of which 
period she could surround with memories out of her own child- 
hood; the Napoleonic period ended four years before she was born, 
so that its special flavor and everyday details as well as its political 
dates and details would have to be recreated by research unaided 
by memory. 

If, however, the society, the subject matter, and the period are 
rather unfamiliar to George Eliot’s readers, the social and moral 
elements in the central situation should not be. The world suspects 
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a man of a great crime of which he is innocent, though he is in- 
deed guilty of another wrong which society would consider “‘prac- 
tical” and therefore justifiable; thus Cyril Ambrose appears to be 
unjustly implicated in a plot against the English government, but 
his real error is his neglecting his important philosophic work for 
journalism and the invention of such practical items as a “destruc- 
tive machine.” So Lydgate, in Middlemarch, is wrongly suspected 
of having taken money from Bulstrode for playing some dishonor- 
able part in Raffles’ death, either himself neglecting or improperly 
treating the sick man or permitting others to do so. What Lydgate 
is really guilty of is neglecting his research and permitting the na- 
ture of his medical practice to depend upon popular approval be- 
cause of his need for money. His need for money arises from his 
“spots of commonness,” his bourgeois values, his wish to marry the 
mayor’s beautiful but shallow daughter, to live in a “good” house 
on a “good” street and have “the best of everything,” values and 
desires which the provincial populace approves. So Cyril Ambrose’s 
society would no doubt approve of his turning to practical invent- 
ing rather than wasting time on theories. Whether Ambrose would 
have been criticized in the unwritten novel for marrying young and 
making himself dependent, whether circumstances alone or aspects 
of his character and choice would have entered his need to invent 
for profit, we will of course now never know.” 

The skimpy notes on the fourth leaf of the notebook differ in 
kind from those on the first three leaves: they do not summarize 
plot, situation, or scene but merely give the birth and death dates 
of half a dozen characters, reflecting George Eliot’s usual concern 
for the internal chronology of her fiction. These characters do not 
appear, by name at least, either in the first three or in the last three 
leaves of the notebook. It is thus impossible to say how or even 
if they would have been worked into either or both of the other 
narratives; the dates, at least, are consistent with those in the Na- 
poleonic setting of the Ambrose story and perhaps with those in 
the career of a boy who was fourteen “in the beginning of this 
century.” 

The last leaves offer still a different kind of “quarry” material. 
Neither plot summary nor chronological chart, these leaves seem 
to be a rough draft of actual introductory or opening pages of a 
novel. The midland scene and clerical characters and subject mat- 

2 The role of Sir Andrew Freemore and the “sincere hypocrisy” of his mixed 


patriotic and selfish motives recall the role of Mr. Bulstrode in Middlemarch and 
his mixed religious and selfish motives. 
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ter are familiar to George Eliot’s fiction from Scenes of Clerical 
Life onward. Familiar too are the provincial legal squabbles indi- 
cated here, reminiscent of Mr. Tulliver’s penchant for lawsuits in 
The Mill on the Floss and of the similar squabbles between Brooke 
and Dagley and between Solomon Featherstone and the builders 
of the railway in Middlemarch. Even the opening insect image is 
familiar; in its uniting of insect-study and the clergy it suggests 
most clearly, perhaps, Mr. Farebrother in Middlemarch. Only 
the high order of the clergyman in this summary is uncharacteris- 
tic, George Eliot usually not dealing with bishops. 

If these notes, so different in kind and in subject, were not 
brought together into one notebook, or if the author were not 
George Eliot, we might safely conclude that not one but two, or 
even three, novels were being planned. But George Eliot’s novels, 
particularly the later ones, characteristically contain at least two 
plot lines, two almost independent sets of characters, and some- 
times rather different subjects or areas of experience. Thus in Felix 
Holt the moral tale of the genteel Mrs. Transome’s secret sin and 
nemesis is yoked only with some violence to the action story of 
riot and politics involving the defiantly proletarian Felix. In 
Daniel Deronda the Gwendolen Harleth-English sections differ so 
markedly from the Deronda-Jewish sections of the novel that most 
critics have commented on the disparity and at least one has sug- 
gested that the Gwendolen portion be published separately.* 
Though to most readers Middlemarch appears more satisfactorily 
unified than either of these two novels, the Dorothea-Casaubon- 
Ladislaw plot was actually begun as a separate work called “Miss 
Brooke.” It is possible, then, indeed likely, since these notes were 
brought together into one quarry, that they were intended not 
for three novels but for one. 

If these disparate notes are plans for one novel, they would seem 
to belong to the period of the three novels mentioned above— 
1866-1876—or later. The dating of the notebook, however, need not 
depend solely on such tenuous evidence as the apparent double 
plot: the color of the ink clearly indicates that the quarry was 
written no earlier than 1872. George Eliot began to use purple 
ink in the middle of 1872, while she was writing and revising the 
very last portions of the Middlemarch manuscript.* These last 

3F. R. Leavis, The Great Tradition, New York [1948], p. 122. Elizabeth Hart has 
perhaps followed Leavis’ proposal: adapting Daniel Deronda for NBC Television's 
“Matinee Theater” (May 28, 1957), she dramatized only the “English” part of the 


novel, calling her play “Gwendolen Harleth’s Story.” 
4B. M. Add. Mss. 34,034-34,037. 
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pages and changes and the entire manuscript of her next novel, 
Daniel Deronda, are in purple, while the manuscripts of the earlier 
works’ and of the earlier portions of Middlemarch are in a very 
dark brown, almost black, ink. 

The quarry for the unwritten novel probably was written either 
between early 1877 and mid-1878 or between mid-1879 and George 
Eliot’s death on December 22, 1880. Since the writing of Middle- 
march—finished in October, 1872—left George Eliot exhausted, 
and she began plans for Daniel Deronda no later than July, 1873,° 
it is unlikely that she began a notebook for another novel before 
the publication of the last part of Daniel Deronda in September, 
1876. She began Impressions of Theophrastus Such in June, 1878, 
and completed it in November; a few days later George Henry 
Lewes died, and at least until the following April she was “‘occu- 
pied solely with His writing and . . . [was] far aloof from other 
authorship.” 

Since both the likely dates of the Ambrose-Rupert-Dolfus note- 
book are later than those of any of her published novels, the text 
published here may contain George Eliot’s last words of fiction, 
and so has special significance for those interested in her work. 

5B. M. Add. Mss. 34,020-34,043. 

6 Gordon S. Haight, ed., The George Eliot Letters, New Haven, 1954-55, V, 425 n. 


Since letters in this edition are arranged chronologically, I do not give the page 
references on which other dates in the paragraph are based. 


7 Ibid., VU, 133. 


if 
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A Letter from Saint-Evremond to the 
Abbé de Hautefeuille 


BY QUENTIN M. HOPE 


[ the John Wild Autograph Collection’ in the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library there is an unpublished letter by Saint-Evremond 
to the Abbé de Hautefeuille. 

‘Charles de Marguetel de Saint-Denis, Seigneur de Saint-Evre- 
mond (1614[?]-1703), the clever but imprudent essayist who spent 
the last forty-three years of his life exiled in England because 
Louis XIV and his ministers mistrusted his trenchant and ir- 
reverent irony, filled the empty hours of his long exile by exercis- 
ing his refined and delicate taste in the judgment of such diverse 
subjects as good food and wine, theater, music, books, the preten- 
sion of philosophers, the folly of poets, the heroes and rogues, the 
creeds, sects, and manias of antiquity and of his own day. His opin- 
ions and observations are scattered throughout his personal cor- 
respondence; his letters, though few in number, were cherished by 
his friends, read, reread, and remembered. 

His correspondence with the Abbé de Hautefeuille, however, 
deals almost exclusively with his attempt to collect certain debts; 
neither the subject nor the correspondent invited the witty play 
of allusions, the subtle mockery, and ironic undertones which ordi- 
narily make his letters so delightful to read. Furthermore, it must 
be admitted that Saint-Evremond never attained that stature which 
lends significance to everything a man writes. The signature on 
a marriage contract or the inventories of furniture and bedding of 
a Moliére or a La Fontaine are documents to be pursued and 
pondered; the business letters of a Saint-Evremond do not neces- 
sarily command the same attention. Yet they have their interest. 

1A collection of some twenty-four hundred letters and manuscript items assem- 
bled by the English collector John Wild (d. 1855). Primarily a collection of English 
autographs, it includes, however, much valuable French and German material, 
particularly of the eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries. The collection re- 
mained in the possession of Wild’s descendants, eventually being acquired by his 
great-grandson, R. N. Carew Hunt, who published in 1930 a selection entitled Un- 
published Leiters from the Collection of John Wild. It was purchased by Robert 
H. Taylor ’30 in 1953 and that year was presented by him to the Princeton Li- 


brary, with the exception of a comparatively small group of English literary 
autographs retained by Mr. Taylor for his own collection—Ep. 
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Certain of his characteristics come through more clearly here than 
in his other letters: the hesitancy of an honnéte homme dealing in 
money matters which he would rather forget, combined with the 
shrewdness of a hedonist who knew he could not lead the life of 
liberty and enjoy his few exquisite pleasures—books, friends, an 
occasional bottle sent over from France, improvised concerts, and 
card games—without hard cash. 
The text of the letter runs as follows: 


Je croi, Monsieur, que vous aures receu une letre que je me 
suis donné l’honneur de vous ecrire par la derniere poste sur 
mes afaires avec Madame la marechale de crequi; apres avoir 
fait une derniere tentative, et temoigné le deplaisir.que j'ai 
d’en venir a l’extremité, si vous trouvés quelqu’un qui veuille 
se charger de tous les frais quels qu’ils puissent estre et pour- 
suivre Madame la marrechalle jusqu’au paiement Entier de 
ce qui m’est dii, Je luy laisserai un tiers et me contenteray des 
deux autres. j’oubliois a vous rendre mille graces de la peine 
que vous vous estes donnee pour trouver la copie de la decla- 
ration des debtes de Madame Mazarin. on trouve et moi le 
premier que le nombre des creanciers compris dans cette 
declaration nous gateroit. la plus part qui a ete paiee, et dont 
Madame Mazarin a perdu les quitances feroit revivre ses 
debtes; enfin ce seroit un grand embarras. Si vous pouvies 
trouver une copie collationnee par notaire de ma debte seule 
circonstanciee de tout l’argent que je luy ai preste ou que 
j'ai paie pour elle comme il est a la fin de la declaration vous 
m’obligeries. je vous ferai rendre ponctuellement l’argent et 
les ports de letre. vous rendres tres humbles graces de ma part 
a Madame la marquise de bellefond de l’honnetete qu'elle a 
eue. je luy en suis sensiblement obligé, et voudrois bien luy en 
pouvoir temoigner ma reconnoissance. J’ai ecrit a Madame 
de gouville par le dernier ordinaire dans le mesme sens qu’a 
vous sur mes afaires avec Madame la Marechalle de crequi. je 
vous prie d’assurer Madame de gouville de mes tres humbles 
services et de me croire autant que je suis 

Votre tres humble et tres obeissant serviteur 
St Evremond 
ce 28 nov. stile d’ang. 
Si vous pouves trouver ce qui me regarde circonstanciee com- 
me il est pour tout ce que j'ai presté a Madame Mazarin vous 
m'obligeres. mais sans estre meslé avec une autre debte. car 
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les creanciers qui sont paiés tout a fet ou a moitie paiés se 
feroient un droit de demander ce qui ne leur est pas du. n’en 
parlés a personne s’il vous plait. 


[TRANSLATION] 


I think, sir, that you will have received a letter which I had 
the honor to write to you by the last post on my business with 
the maréchale de Créqui; after you have made a last attempt, 
and expressed the displeasure I feel at going to extremities, 
if you can find someone willing to take upon himself all ex- 
penses whatever they may be and to sue the maréchale for the 
full payment of what she owes me, I would let him keep one 
third and be satisfied with the remainder. I almost forgot to 
thank you for the pains you took to find a copy of the declara- 
tion of Madame de Mazarin’s debt. People say, and I am the 
first among them, that the number of creditors included in 
this declaration would ruin our case. The majority have been 
paid, but since Madame de Mazarin lost the receipts, the debts 
would come to life again; in short it would make much 
trouble. If you could find a copy collated by a notary of her 
debt to me listing all the money I lent her and all the bills 
I paid for her as recorded at the end of the declaration you 
would oblige me. I will reimburse you for expenses and post- 
al charges promptly. Please give my humble thanks to the 
marquise de Bellefonds for the kindness she has shown. I am 
deeply obliged to her, and wish I could express to her my grati- 
tude for what she has done. I wrote to Madame de Gouville 
by the last post in the same vein as to you on my business 
with the maréchale de Créqui. I beg you to assure Madame 
de Gouville of my very humble services and to believe me to 
be as I am 

Your very humble and very obedient servant 
St Evremond 

this 28th of Nov. Eng. style [1699]. 

If you could find the part that concerns me, the full circum- 
stantial list of everything I lent to Madame de Mazarin, you 
would oblige me. But it should not be mingled with any other 
debt, for the creditors who are paid in full or half paid would 
make it their right to ask for what is not their due. Please 
don’t speak of it to anyone. 


The recipient, Jean de Hautefeuille (1647-1724), was the libra- 
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rian and secretary of the Duchess of Bouillon, who was one of Ma- 
zarin’s famous nieces, and a patroness of La Fontaine. When, in 
1687, the Duchess of Bouillon visited her sister, the Duchess of 
Mazarin, in London, Hautefeuille accompanied her. There he be- 
came acquainted with the Duchess of Mazarin and with her aged 
admirer, Saint-Evremond, and after his return to France he served 
as representative, messenger, and sometimes errand boy for both 
of them. For the Duchess, who shared Saint-Evremond’s taste for 
good food and drink, he selected French wines and had them sent 
to England. For Saint-Evremond, he carried messages and collected, 
or attempted to collect, debts. 

Hautefeuille was a scientist of some reputation in what was be- 
ginning to be called “the republic of letters.’’ His is a type that 
Saint-Evremond frequently befriended: the erudite and_hard- 
working scholar. Turretini, Justel, and his biographer Desmai- 
zeaux belong in this category. Saint-Evremond took pride in his 
ability to move with equal grace and nonchalance in the world of 
the court and in that of learning. But he obviously preferred the 
more flamboyant and entertaining scholar-adventurers: Bernier, 
Gregorio Leti, and especially Isaac Vossius. His two letters to Vos- 
sius, although written in Latin, are far more intimate and gay 
than his correspondence with Hautefeuille. Yet the good abbé, 
set upon by a stream of requests for small favors and errands, ac- 
complished his tasks faithfully and apparently with good will. 
On October 4, 1688, he wrote a letter (now in the manuscript 
collection of the University of Amsterdam Library’) to his fellow 
scholar Vossius which gives an interesting glimpse of his reaction 
to such requests: 


Ce ne sont pas les occupations que j’ai auprés de Mme la 
Duchesse qui m’ostent les loisirs mais les distractions qui vien- 
nent du coté des domestiques et des étrangers et dont il est 
impossible de se défendre et qui de nécessaires qu’elles sont 
par honnesteté deviennent souvent volontaires par Inclination 
et par ma négligence. La Cour n’est certainement pas un lieu 
propre pour la méditation et pour cultiver les Sciences. 


The favors which he did for Saint-Evremond were certainly “‘vo- 
lontaires par Inclination.” 

The letter which Saint-Evremond refers to in his opening para- 
graph was written on November 23, 1699; it has been published, 
together with five other letters which he wrote to Hautefeuille, by 
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René Ternois.* Both letters are concerned with the collection of 
two debts. 

The first is the pension owed to Saint-Evremond by the widow 
of the Maréchal de Créqui. Payment had been irregular since 
Créqui’s death in 1687. Because Créqui had been a close friend, 
Saint-Evremond at first refused to take the matter to court. But 
as it became obvious that nothing short of court action would 
produce results, he reluctantly suggested that Hautefeuille turn 
the case over to a professional debt-collector. Here, as in earlier 
episodes of his life as an exile, he obviously feels the conflict be- 
tween the code of the honnéte homme and the pressing need for 
money. 

The second debt is more recent. The Duchess of Mazarin, who 
had been the richest heiress of Europe, spent the last years of her 
life constantly in debt. When she died, on July 2, 1699, Saint- 
-Evremond was one of her numerous creditors. The irony of the 
situation—that this once extraordinarily wealthy woman should 
be reduced to borrowing from an impoverished exile—did not 
escape Saint-Evremond. This strange turn of events, he says, has 
awakened in him devout contemplations on the fragility of hu- 
man fortunes which will increase his chances of salvation. But one 
should not be deceived. He always takes a rather fiendish pleasure 
in striking a pious pose; but he goes on, characteristically, to say 
that those Christian reflections which are so useful for salvation 
will not help recover the debt: 


Quand je songe que la Niece et |’Héritiere de Monsieur le 
Cardinal Mazarin a eu besoin de moi en certain temps pour 
subsister, je fais des Réflexions Chrétiennes qui serviront a 
mon salut, si elles sont inutiles pour mon Payement.*‘ 


It is in order to increase his chances of payment that he gives 
such precise and shrewd instructions to Hautefeuille on how to 
proceed in collecting the debt from the Duchess’ heir, the Duke of 


3 René Ternois, “Lettres inédites de Saint-Evremond,” Revue d’Histoire littéraire 
de la France, XL, No. 2 (Apr.-June, 1933), 239-258. This article lists all previously 
published letters of Saint-Evremond not included in the complete edition of his 
works. Since then two letters have been added to the list: Q. M. Hope, “An Unpub- 
lished Letter by Saint-Evremond,” The Romanic Review, XLV, No. 3 (Oct., 1954), 
[178]-181; and a letter to De Hautefeuille in Marie Jeanne Durry, Autographes de 
Mariemont, Paris, Nizet, 1955, I, 324-326. The letter published by R. L. Hawkins 
in his article, “Unpublished French Letters,” Harvard Studies and Notes in Philol- 
ogy and Literature, XVII (1935), 77-79, had actually been published previously but 
less accurately in the Bulletin du Bibliophile, 1870-71, pp. 350-351. 

4 Oeuvres, London, Vaillant, 1708, V, 291. 
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Mazarin. The full list of her creditors which had been sent to 
France before her death in an attempt to get payment from the 
Duke was part of a stratagem she used in her protracted lawsuit 
with her estranged husband. He was trying to force her to return 
to France; she, having no intention of leaving England, argued 
that she would not be permitted to leave while indebted to English 
bankers and merchants. If the Duke paid the debts she would 
gladly return. Under these circumstances the list of creditors was 
of course discouragingly long. 

Hautefeuille is trying to locate this list, but Saint-Evremond 
warns him against making the list publicly known. Its publication 
would revive all of these debts, and the Duke, who had already 
been obliged to pay off numerous debts merely in order to acquire 
the Duchess’ corpse so that he could have her buried in France, 
would find himself again assailed by numerous creditors. This 
would reduce Saint-Evremond’s chances of being paid. What he 
wants is simply a notarized statement of the Duchess’ debts to him. 

The letter carries the usual greetings to friends in France. The 
Marquise de Bellefonds was one of the Duchess of Mazarin’s daugh- 
ters. Although she was born after Saint-Evremond left France, she 
had undoubtedly met him while visiting her mother in England. 
The Marquise de Gouville, on the other hand, was one of Saint- 
Evremond’s own generation, and an old friend. Like Ninon de 
Lenclos, she had many friends and memories in common with 
Saint-Evremond and their correspondence would surely be an 
interesting one. But it has not been published. In fact, until re- 
cently, it was only through the letters to Hautefeuille that we 
knew it existed.® This is only one of several lacunae in our knowl- 
edge of Saint-Evremond’s life and works: he remains a relatively 
unknown figure. The letters to Hautefeuille do not have the lit- 
erary and human interest one could expect to find in the cor- 
respondence with Madame de Gouville, but they do add a few 
notes to his biography and suggest that further discoveries may be 
made about this enigmatic and little-known author. 

5 Roger Pierrot’s “Répertoire des manuscrits littéraires francais vendus de 1945 
a 1954,” in Revue d’Histoire litiéraire de la France, LV, No. 4 (Oct.-Dec., 1955), 


544-545, lists 24 letters to the Marquise de Gouville and g to the Abbé de Haute- 
feuille. 
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A D’Alembert Letter Re-examined 


BY HOWARD C. RICE, jr. 


Bj collection of four hundred French historical autographs 
placed on deposit in the Library some years ago by the late 
John H. Scheide ’96 of Titusville, Pennsylvania, and presented to 
Princeton in 1951 by his son, William H. Scheide ’36, was formed 
during the nineteenth century by a previous owner who was in- 
terested, according to the fashion of his time, in assembling a 
series of autographs representing the rulers of France and the fa- 
mous men of each reign from the late Middle Ages down to 1789. 
As often happens in such an autograph collection, letters of some 
intrinsic interest are scattered among routine documents where 
only the signature is noteworthy. One such letter was written by 
Jean Le Rond d’Alembert (1717-1783), the mathematician and 
man of letters who was co-editor with Diderot of the great eight- 
eenth-century Encyclopédie. Inasmuch as this letter presents some 
interest as a characteristic expression of the writer and his period, 
and as the circumstances of its later partial publication are curious, 
it is printed here completely for the first time. 

D’Alembert, who had, at the time the letter was written, ceased 
his active participation in the editing of the Encyclopédie, sent this 
note to a young lawyer of Grenoble named Joseph M. A. Servan 
(1737-1807). His reference to the publication of a fifth volume of 
his Mélanges de Littérature, d'Histoire et de Philosophie enables 
us to assign the year 1767 as the probable date of the letter. D’- 
Alembert’s letter to Servan was prompted by the receipt of the 
latter’s Discours sur l’Administration de la Justice Criminelle, 
“prononcé au Parlement de Grenoble en 1766.” Servan’s speech, 
which examines the duties of the magistrate in matters of criminal 
justice and urges reforms in the existing code, was received with 
satisfaction and even enthusiasm by the Encyclopedists and Philo- 
sophes, and contributed not a little to the young lawyer’s growing 
reputation. The subject took on added interest from the fact that 
it had only recently been discussed in the widely-distributed work 
by Cesare Beccaria, Dei Delitti e delle Pene (1764). 


1D’Alembert’s Mélanges was first published in 1753. The British Museum cata- 
logue records a fourth edition in five volumes published in 1767. 
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a Paris ce 15 janvier’ 
J'ai recu, Monsieur, & j’ai lu avec un plaisir inexprimable, 
le discours que vous m/’avez fait l‘honneur de m’envoyer. Je 
l’'ai trouvé tel qu’il est, trés beau et trés bon, plein de philos- 
ophie, et de sensibilité; vous pouvez etre bien sur que je lui 
rendrai hautement la justice qu’il merite. Je l’ai fait voir a 
quelques amis qui en sont aussi enchantés que moi, entr’- 
autres 4 l’abbé Morellet, traducteur du livre de Beccaria, 
trés bon juge, qui me prie de vous assurer de son estime et 
de son respect pour vous. J’aurois desiré dans un trés petit 
nombre d’endroits un peu moins de recherche dans l’ex- 
pression, et un peu moins d’étalage de metaphysique et d’- 
éloquence. Mais ces legeres taches (si méme ce sont des taches) 
sont bien effacées par les beautés sans nombre de votre ouvrage, 
qui doit certainement vous faire un honneur infini auprés de 
tous ceux qui savent lire et penser. Continuez, Monsieur, a 
donner de si bonnes lecons 4 vos confreres, & surtout 4 vos 
confreres de Paris, qui sont bien loin de vous en arriere, et qui 
devroient au moins etre a votre niveau, s’ils n’étoient pas des 
fanatiques imbéciles. Recevez tous mes remercimens de |’in- 
térét que vous voulez bien prendre a ma santé, elle est assez 
bonne; mon estomac se soutient 4 force de regimes mais le 
sommeil est mediocre, ce qui m’oblige, 4 mon grand regret, a 
me relacher sur le travail. Je viens pourtant d’achever l’impres- 
sion d’un 5° volume de mes melanges qui paroitra incessamment, 
et que peut-étre vous aurez déja 4 Grenoble; car l’ouvrage est 
imprimé a Lyon chez Braschet, et l’impression est finie il y a 
plus de deux mois. Cet ouvrage ne vaut pas celui que vous 
m’avez envoyé; je vous demande votre indulgence, vous trou- 
verez a la page 79 quelques réflexions analogues aux votres, 
mais moins heureusement rendues. Adieu, Monsieur, recevez 
de nouveau mes complimens, mes remercimens, & les assur- 
ances de l’attachement et du respect avec lequel je suis 
Monsieur 
votre trés humble 
& trés obéissant serviteur 
d’Alembert 


[Addressed to:] 
A Monsieur 
Monsieur Servan, avocat 


general au parlement de dauphiné 
a Grenoble 
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[TRANSLATION ] 
Paris, January 15 
I have received, Sir, and have read with inexpressible pleas- 
ure, the speech which you have done me the honor of sending 
me. I have found it as it indeed is, very fine and very good, 
full of philosophy, and of feeling; you may be sure that I 
shall render it the full justice it deserves. I have shown it to 
several friends who are as delighted with it as I am, among 
others to the Abbé Morellet, the translator of Beccaria’s book, 
a very good judge, who begs me to assure you of his esteem and 
respect for you. I would have liked in a very few places slightly 
less affectation in the style, and slightly less display of meta- 
physics and oratory. But these trivial faults (if indeed they 
are faults) are erased by the innumerable beauties in your 
work, which should certainly bring you infinite honor among 
all who know how to read and to think. Continue, Sir, to give 
such good lessons to your colleagues, and especially to your 
colleagues in Paris, who are far behind you, and who should 
at least be at your level, were they not stupid fanatics. Ac- 
cept all my thanks for the interest you are kind enough to take 
in my health, it is fairly good; my stomach is carrying on with 
the help of diets but sleep is only fair, which obliges me, to 
my great regret, to let up on work. I have nevertheless com- 
pleted the printing of a fifth volume of my Mélanges which 
will be published shortly and which perhaps you already have 
in Grenoble; for the work is being printed by Braschet in 
Lyons, and the printing was finished more than two months 
ago. This work is not equal to the one you have sent me; I ask 
your indulgence, you will find on page 79 certain reflections 
similar to your own, but less happily expressed. Farewell, 
Sir, accept again my compliments, my thanks, and assurances 
of the attachment and respect with which I remain, Sir 
Your very humble and very obedient servant 
d’Alembert 


As was the case with many other provincial lawyers who were 
imbued with the humanitarian ideals of the Encyclopedists, Servan 
was projected onto the national stage by the events of 1789. Al- 
though elected a Deputy to the Estates General, he refused this 
honor, while continuing to work for reforms through his many 
printed pamphlets. Soon, however, he found that the Revolution 
was going beyond the bounds he had foreseen for it; in 1792 he 
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emigrated to Switzerland and returned to France only in 1802. 
During his years as an émigré, Servan, like many of his fellow ex- 
iles, reflected deeply on the causes and “failure” of the Revolution, 
and came to recant many of his earlier liberal enthusiasms. 

In spite of these fluctuations in his political ideas, Servan’s repu- 
tation as a notably eloquent lawyer survived through the years. 
Some years after his death, an edition of his writings was published 
in 1818. In 1825 Xavier de Portets undertook to publish a new 
and more complete edition of Servan’s works, based on the manu- 
scripts which were then in the possession of the author's brother, 
Abbé Servan. The task must have been a difficult one for De Por- 
tets, who was a Professor at the Collége de France and at the Fac- 
ulty of Law in Paris. He obviously felt sympathy and respect for 
the older lawyer’s talents, but, in 1825, under the Bourbon Res- 
toration, when Throne and Altar were again firmly allied, eight- 
eenth-century reformers like Servan—who had associated with the 
Encyclopedists and participated in the events of 178g—were con- 
sidered subversive characters in official circles. The old antago- 
nisms which had found expression in the great “‘quarrel” centering 
around the Encyclopédie in the 1750's and 1760's were still very 
much alive. The spiritual descendants of the enemies of the En- 
cyclopedists, who were now in the saddle, instinctively pointed to 
the excesses of the Revolution as the logical result of the errors of 
the Philosophes and as evidence of their deep-laid plot to over- 
throw organized society. In such an atmosphere the editor of Ser- 
van’s works, who occupied prominent official position, had some 
explaining to do. Thus, in his ponderous and moralistic introduc- 
tion to the publication, Xavier de Portets is at great pains to point 
out Servan’s youthful errors and, of course, his later return to 
sound principles. Among the manuscripts which the editor ex- 
amined he found early letters addressed to Servan by such notori- 
ous Philosophes as Voltaire, Helvétius, D’Holbach, and D’Alem- 
bert. Several of them praised Servan’s early writings, such as his 
Discours sur l Administration de la Justice Criminelle. These let- 
ters confirmed De Portets in his conviction that these diabolic 
Philosophes plotted to convert to their cause promising and tal- 
ented young men like Servan. “Voltaire, D’Alembert, Helvétius, 
Baron d’Holbach,” he wrote in the introduction to Servan’s works, 
“did their best to win him over; and, through the continuous in- 
fluence of their praise, which was the more seductive because of 
its subtlety, with the help of a sustained correspondence, they suc- 
ceeded for a time in holding him within their ranks. . . .” As sup- 
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porting evidence, De Portets added in an appendix the text of 
several of these letters—including the letter from D’Alembert, 
printed above.? He did not, however, print the entire letter. He 
terminated the letter with the sentence beginning, “Continuez, 
Monsieur, 4 donner de si bonnes lecons a vos confreres . . . ,”’ omit- 
ting the latter part of the letter in which D’Alembert speaks of 
his own health and his own works. But, in choosing to end the 
letter with this sentence, De Portets was still embarrassed by 
D’Alembert’s unflattering allusion to Paris lawyers. “Continuez, 
Monsieur,” the Encyclopedist had written, “a donner de si bonnes 
lecons 4 vos confreres, & surtout 4 vos confreres de Paris, qui sont 
bien loin de vous en arriere, et qui devroient au moins etre a votre 
niveau, ‘ils n’étoient pas des fanatiques imbéciles.” The good pro- 
fessor at the Paris Faculty of Law got around the difficulty by sim- 
ply omitting the final phrase. This omission in turn necessitated 
a slight grammatical change, so that the sentence as he printed it 
reads: ““Continuez, monsieur, 4 donner de si bonnes lecons a vos 
confréres, et sur-tout a vos confréres de Paris, qui sont bien loin 
de vous en arriére, et qui doivent au moins étre 4 votre niveau.” 
The original meaning was thus altered, but the susceptibilities of 
the Paris lawyers were spared—and D’Alembert was still a vile 
seducer. 

2 Oeuvres Choisies de Servan . . . Nouvelle Edition . .. par X. de Portets, Paris, 


1825, I, cxxxii-cxxxiii. The letter is here dated as “15 juin,” although the original 
clearly reads “15, janvier.” 


Theater Drawings 
BY DAVID R. COFFIN '40 


E late Professor Albert M. Friend, Jr. '15 (1894-1956) of 
the Department of Art and Archaeology bequeathed to the 
Princeton University Library his splendid collection of theatrical 
drawings.’ The bulk of the collection consists of some sixty-two 
single sheets of drawings and two double leaves, the latter probably 
membra disjecta from sketchbooks of the Austrian theatrical de- 
signer Josef Platzer. There are also three full sketchbooks, one of 
forty-seven unbound leaves by Platzer and two bound sketchbooks _ 
of the Venetian artist Domenico Fossati. Actually the collection is 
composed of roughly two equal parts. The sketchbook and loose 
sheets by the Austrian Platzer comprise one half of the numerical 
whole, while the other half has representative examples by almost 
all the notable Italian stage designers of the eighteenth century, 
such as Juvara, Sacchetti, Bernardino Galliari, Minozzi, Domenico 
Fossati, and several members of the Bibiena family, which domi- 
nated the world of theatrical art in Italy and Austria at that time. 
It may seem surprising that Professor Friend, an eminent au- 
thority on medieval art, and especially Byzantine art and theology, 
should have assembled so carefully a collection of drawings depict- 
ing one of the flourishing moments of the theater, but Professor 
Friend’s interests and knowledge had a universal aspect. Those 
fortunate undergraduates who over a thirty-year period timidly 
or boldly knocked at his office door for permission to take his re- 
stricted course labeled the Northern Renaissance found by the end 
of the term that an understanding of Northern Renaissance art 
was only a small part of the wisdom and insight that he had im- 
parted to them. They had followed him in one of the clearest, and 
at the same time most profound, expositions of the development 
of philosophy and religion from classical antiquity through the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance, always accompanied by illuminat- 
ing asides and observations on the age in which they were living, 
in fact for students of the twenties and thirties almost prophetic 
of the lives which they were to live. However, for Professor Friend 
the eighteenth century in Europe was more than a mere century 
in this universal interest he had in man, his thought, and his art. 
1 The collection has been exhibited in the Library, from November 17, 1952 to 
February 8, 1953.—Eb. 
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It was the period in which he seemed to find relaxation, the era 
which could be “enjoyed” as he once said, and the choice of some 
of his stage designs shows this. 

The music of the eighteenth-century composer Mozart was one 
of Professor Friend’s greatest means of relaxation, along with 
stimulating conversation in a true eighteenth-century spirit, and 
it is the music of Mozart, in particular his operas, which explains 
in part the great number of drawings and sketches by the Austrian 
Josef Platzer (1751-1806) in this collection, for Platzer often de- 
vised the settings for Mozart’s operas as they were presented in 
the theaters of Vienna and Prague during the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. In fact, almost the first theatrical designs which Professor 
Friend purchased in 1940 are two by Platzer for the Prague per- 
formance in 1786 of Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. The two 
drawings are for the same garden scene of the fourth act which re- 
quires two symmetrical garden pavilions at each side of the stage 
with a fountain in the center around which mount stairs to an 
upper terrace covered with arched topiary work. One sheet con- 
tains Platzer’s rough sketch for the set, while the other is a finished 
drawing of the stage, presumably as it appeared in 1786.* Further 
sketches by Platzer of gardens with topiary backgrounds may rep- 
resent ideas for the earlier garden scene at Prague in Act IV which 
does not require the side pavilions or more probably for the stag- 
ing of the opera at Vienna. 

An impressive drawing depicting a great square or forum en- 
closed at the rear with tremendous colonnades and stairs was pre- 
pared for another opera by Mozart, The Clemency of Titus. This 
opera, based on a play by Metastasio, was composed by Mozart in 
1791 for the crowning of the Emperor as King of Bohemia at 
Prague. However, one of the most fascinating of Platzer’s drawings 
fora Mozart opera (Plate I) shows a circular vaulted room with 
a large six-pointed star opening at the rear and a small urn set in 
the center of the lower part of the opening. Lightly penciled on 
the back wall of the room are two more Masonic stars. This set- 
ting is probably the Temple of Wisdom for The Magic Flute, 
which was Mozart’s last opera and was performed just before his 
death in 1791. The Masonic symbol in Platzer’s set presents in a 
striking fashion the conflict of the eighteenth century between 

2 Herbert Graf, The Opera and Its Future .in America, New York [1941], Pl. 45, 
opposite p. 113; Paul Nettl, “Mozart and the Czechs,” The Musical Quarterly, 


XXVII, No. 3 (July, 1941), opposite p. 333; and Janos Scholz, Baroque and Romantic 
Stage Design, New York, 1950, p. 18, Nos. 97 and 98. 
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rationalism and Catholicism which created turmoil in Austria at 
this time and even in the thought of Mozart himself, who was 
brought up a very devout Catholic but became a Free Mason in 
1785. 

Not only the settings of Mozart’s operas are represented in the 
collection. One small Austrian water color depicting a figure in 
Albanian or Turkish costume may be a costume study for Cosi 
fan tutte when Ferrando and Guglielmo appear disguised as Al- 
banians to deceive their lovers. 

The loose sheets of Platzer’s sketchbook are a superb pictorial- 
ization of many of the aspects of romanticism which affected both 
architecture and painting, for stage designs are a fusion of both 
of the arts. The eclecticism of late eighteenth- and early nineteenth- 
century architecture is fully visible. Some of the sets are designed 
in the Gothic style, others are exotic in the manner of chinoiserie, 
and still others are rustic, peasant settings far from the noble, 
palatial interiors or grandiose forums that the baroque age used 
for its theater. 

The name of the Bibiena family is synonymous with one of the 
climaxes of the history of stage design. At least six members of 
this family, ranging through three generations, worked in Italy 
and Central Europe creating theaters and conceiving the stage 
scenery which temporarily enriched the theatrical buildings. In 
their stage designs the Bibienas took the Italian Renaissance in- 
vention of perspective and pushed its illusionistic power of depth 
to its culmination, stretching to the horizon endless colonnades 
or arcades and piling up vault upon vault, arch upon arch. Their 
fame, however, came from popularizing stage sets designed at an 
angle so that the sides of the stage seemed unconfined, unlike the 
traditional theatrical set composed on a one-point perspective 
which drove the eye to infinity down its center but permitted 
little illusion of expansion toward the sides. A novelty to the 
theater, this device of two-point perspective was old fashioned in 
art, having been used frequently in fifteenth-century Italian paint- 
ing, but theatrical design is often a laggard, drawing at a much 
later date on innovations from the other arts. 

Two brothers, Ferdinando Galli Bibiena (1657-1743) and Fran- 
cesco Galli Bibiena (1659-1739), began this century of Bibiena 
supremacy in the theater, with Ferdinando the leader. Three of 
Professor Friend’s drawings are attributed to Ferdinando. One, 
which depicts half of a bedroom interior, is so charming in its 
curving lines of volutes, Ionic capitals, and shells that it has been 
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reproduced several times as an example of Ferdinando’s style.* 
Another likewise shows half a set, this time a tremendous hall 
with numerous spiral columns supporting an almost infinite num- 
ber of arches and beams receding in a series down the center.* 
The third drawing, depicting another great hall in angle perspec- 
tive with monumental paired Corinthian columns in front of 
which large urns of flowers are set on mammoth corbels, bears 
the name of Ferdinando on the front of the mount and that of 
Carlo Bibiena (1728-1787) on the rear, yet its style suggests to 
me rather the hand of Giuseppe Bibiena (1696-1757), the son of 
Ferdinando, but this is only indicative of the great problem cen- 
tering around Bibiena drawings. There are only a few freehand 
drawings authenticated by signature or by the attribution of Maria 
Ester Bibiena, probably a daughter of Ferdinando. The principal 
source of attributions is engravings after many of the drawings, 
which are, of course, only of doubtful aid in identifying the draw- 
ing style of each member of the fainily. Other Bibiena drawings 
in the collection are by Giuseppe® and perhaps Antonio Galli 
Bibiena (1700-1774). 

Ever since the early sixteenth century when the Italian archi- 
tect Baldassare Peruzzi first brought renown to the occupation of 
designing sets for the theater, much of the stage scenery was pro- 
duced by architects. Actually Peruzzi’s training had been as a 
painter and most of his stage designs were probably in the nature 
of illusionistic painting, although the forms depicted were archi- 
tectural. At least by the end of the sixteenth century some theatri- 
cal sets were actually constructed of wood and stucco as permanent 
scenery, like the famous example by the architect Vincenzo Sca- 
mozzi still preserved in the charming Palladian Teatro Olimpico 
at Vicenza. So in the early eighteenth century, roughly contempo- 
rary with Ferdinando Bibiena, the Sicilian architect Filippo Ju- 
vara (1676-1736) was active at Rome and Turin creating theatrical 
scenery, part of which was built physically and the rest simulated 
in paint. Juvara is represented at Princeton by a drawing for the 
right half of a large hall (Plate II) of which the ceiling was prob- 
ably to be painted illusionistically, as the inscription, “‘soffito di 
figura,” suggests. The room is probably a salon with a long sofa 

3A. Hyatt Mayor, The Bibiena Family, New York, 1945, Pl. 7, and Scholz, op.cit., 
p- 8, No. 22. 

4 Scholz, op.cit., p. 8, No. 23. 

5 Ibid., p. 9g, Nos. 30 and 31. Drawings by other artists from Professor Friend's 


collection are reproduced in Scholz’s book, p. 12, No. 50, p. 15, No. 76, and p. 18, 
Nos. 96, 99, and 100. 
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at the center rear and an oval mirror above it. Freely sketched 
caryatid figures support the curving entablature, indeed the whole 
drawing is composed in curving forms which represent an Italian 
version of the rococo decoration of the early eighteenth century. 
The charm of this drawing lies in part in its soft colors; executed 
in sepia ink, the drawing is built up with various values of gray 
wash for the shadows which are enlivened by touches of pink on 
the sofa and the curtain at the upper right. This drawing has 
some resemblance, although freer in style, to one in a sketchbook 
at the Drottningholm Museum in Sweden, which is dated 1706.° 

Another Juvara drawing in Professor Friend’s collection has 
nothing to do with the theater and is rather puzzling as to its real 
intent. Drawn in sepia, it has an oval frame of palms held together 
at the top by a crown and supported at the sides by trumpet-bear- 
ing angels. This oval frame of palms with the crown may have 
been suggested to Juvara by the small lower windows of Borro- 
mini’s church of San Carlino at Rome. An inscribed plaque was 
to be beneath the oval frame, but the inscription is only indicated 
by cursory signs. The plaque is then supported below by two coats 
of arms, which define the date of the drawing. The right coat of 
arms is that of Vittorio Amedeo II, Duke of Savoy and King of 
Sicily and Sardinia until his abdication in 1730. Vittorio Ame- 
deo II was, of course, Juvara’s great patron who called the archi- 
tect to Turin in 1714. The arms at the lower left of the drawing 
are those of Pope Benedict XIII, who held the papal chair from 
1724 until 1730, so that the drawing must date from those six 
years. In 1728 Juvara, on behalf of the Duke of Savoy, prepared 
designs for some large silver candlesticks for Pope Benedict XIII,* 
which may be depicted in some drawings at Turin, but it is un- 
likely that the Princeton drawing belongs to this commission, al- 
though the juxtaposition of the two coats of arms makes such a 
theory very attractive. The even wash with which Juvara has filled 
the area within the frame suggests that the drawing may have been 
for some type of a wall mirror or possibly an altar decoration which 
was to surround a painting or stucco relief, but the drawing still 
remains enigmatic with respect to its purpose. On the verso of 
this drawing is a slight pencil sketch of the upper half of a crowned 
female saint holding a palm and cross. 

6C. M. de Vecchi di Val Cismon, L. Rovere, V. Viale, and A. E. Brinckmann, 
Filippo Juvarra, Milan, 1937, Vol. I, Pl. 199. 


7 Luigi Crema, “Disegni inediti di Filippo Juvarra,” Palladio, IV, No. 1 (1940), 
26-27, Fig. 9. 
8 De Vecchi di Val Cismon, op.cit., I, 86. 
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Il. Filippo Juvara. Drawing for the right half of a large hall 
Bequest of Albert: M. Friend, Jr. 15. Princeton University Library 
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The essential element in Renaissance and baroque stage design 
was naturally perspective, which created on the stage the illusion 
of depth and visual reality. The acting took place first in front of 
and then within an illusionistic setting which to the eye of the 
spectator seemed as real as the actors. Medieval drama relied very 
little on stage scenery or props, as likewise did its descendant the 
English theater of Shakespeare. The medieval theater was sym- 
bolic, calling upon the subjective inner imagination of the specta- 
tor to complete the reality of the scene rather than the objective 
experience of the Renaissance in which the eye passively accepted 
the reality visually presented to it. The invention of perspective 
in Italy during the early fifteenth century dramatically identifies 
the shift in values from those of the Middle Ages, when reality was 
supernatural and this world only an illusion, toward those of the 
modern age with its materialism. The fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies produced numerous books in which architects and painters 
presented the wonders of perspective and its technical problems, 
but for eighteenth-century painting and stage design Fra An- 
drea Pozzo's book entitled Perspectiva Pictorum et Architectorum 
(1693-1700) was the most exciting and influential one. In fact, 
Filippo Juvara, the architect and theatrical designer previously 
mentioned, owed a great deal to Pozzo’s publication. Pozzo illus- 
trated his book with engravings after his own amazing illusionistic 
ceiling painting, such as that of Sant’Ignazio in Rome, or his theat- 
rical-appearing decorations for religious festivals in the Gest at 
Rome and other Jesuit churches of Italy. The book also explained 
fully how these illusionistic wonders were accomplished and, thus, 
aided the artists and stage designers of the eighteenth century. 
In the Princeton collection a drawing for the right lower quarter 
of a ceiling is in the manner of Pozzo (1642-1709). It is drawn in 
the technique which the Italians call di sotto in su, that is, the 
perspective is organized to be seen from below, giving the illusion 
that the actual ceiling is destroyed and replaced by painted archi- 
tecture or sky. Bulging Ionic columns support a great entablature, 
suggesting that there is a gallery above our heads. In the corner 
of the gallery between the columns is an eagle poised on a pedestal 
flanked by two nude figures, one a youth, the other an old man, 
behind whom are piled trophies of flags and fasces. In the center 
above the simulated gallery a wash of blue indicates that the cen- 
ter is meant to be open to the sky. 

Perhaps the most charming objects in Professor Friend’s col- 
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lection are the two sketchbooks by the Venetian artist and stage 
designer Domenico Fossati (1743-1784). The small sketchbook 
(4 by 5 7/16 inches) has on its first folio the date “4 Febrajo 1784,” 
the year of Fossati’s death, but there is evidence that it was used 
by him earlier. A pocketbook of thirty-eight folios, most of the 
sketches are hasty ones for stage sets done in ink, but scattered 
among the stage designs are some wonderful details of rococo 
ornament done in pencil or in a gray-blue wash with a brush 
(fols. 12r, 13r, and 16r) and two pages of birds executed in pencil 
and ink (fols. gov and g1r). One folio (fol. gr) in pen and ink with 
colored washes of gray, yellow, blue, pink, and rose depicts the 
right lower quarter of a ceiling di sotto in sw. Several of the theatri- 
cal designs are accompanied by plans of the stage illustrating how 
the sets were to be in part constructed in three dimensions. Three 
of the folios contain stage drawings with inscriptions which may 
help to date the notebook. One set (fol. 32v) drawn in brown ink 
with a blue-gray wash depicts a large palatial hall and is labeled 
in the lower right corner “Regia di Canopo” (“Palace of Cano- 
pus”). Another (fol. 33v) is a pen sketch of a port with boats in- 
scribed “Porto di Canopo” (‘Port of Canopus’”’), while a third (fol. 
33r) bears the title “Fughe di camere nella Regia stessa” (‘Suite 
of rooms in the same Palace’’). Undoubtedly these are designs for 
three of the scenes in Pietro Metastasio’s play La Nitteti, for which 
the last scene of the last act has as its setting the “Palace of Canopus 
richly adorned and illuminated at nighttime to celebrate the ar- 
rival of the new king’; Scene 11 of the second act takes place at 
the “Great port of Canopus filled with boats and pilots”; and the 
first scene of Act II consists of a “Suite of rooms in the Palace.” 
Other drawings without identifying inscriptions probably belong 
to the same play. For example, the great shaded hall in brown ink 
and blue-gray wash, which has a view into a garden at the right 
(fol. 34r), may be the first set of the play. The pencil sketch (fol. 
35V) presenting a prison with steps at the left could serve for Scene 
6 of the third act. More doubtful is a sketch (fol. 15r) with a great 
triumphal arch at the right and lavish throne at the left under a 
canopy. The sixth scene of the first act requires exactly those ele- 
ments, but the stage directions claim that the throne should be 
at the right of the stage. La Nittett was performed several times at 
Venice during the lifetime of Fossati, but it seems most probable 
that these theatrical designs were made for the last of such presen- 
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tations, which occurred during the Feast of the Ascension (May 
4) in 1780 at the Teatro San Benedetto.® 

The larger notebook (7 5/8 by 10 7/8 inches) of Fossati, with 
forty-two bound folios and two smaller loose sketches pasted in 
at the end, commences with a large series of very finished draw- 
ings, many of them magnificent in their choice of colored washes. 
Perhaps the most striking of these is an underworld scene (fol. 
8r) with a dragon belching fire, executed in rose and brown. Many 
of the stage sets depict classic ruins, a few are port scenes, and 
still other designs are exotic in character, combining the wonder- 
ful curves of late rococo decoration with elements of chinoiserie.”° 
As one goes on into this notebook the nature of the drawings 
changes from the first finished designs to more hasty or direct 
sketches illustrating many types of technique, such as black pencil, 
brown ink, and even red sanguine. The two notebooks, therefore, 
complement one another and present the fantastic versatility of 
one of these eighteenth-century stage designers. It is amazing how 
with the same limited vocabulary of large columns and colonnades, 
arches, stairs, and curtains these stage creators managed constantly 
to express something new and different. Domenico Fossati is not as 
renowned in the history of the theater as the Bibienas or Filippo 
Juvara, in fact at the moment we know very little about his life 
and activity, but these sketchbooks show that he warrants the 
searchlight of scholarship. The same may be said for the sketch- 
book and numerous drawings by Josef Platzer in this collection. 
Indeed, this bequest by Professor Friend to the Princeton Uni- 
versity Library presents not only a gift of great artistic enjoyment 
to Princeton but also a small mine for the digging of scholarship. 

9 Taddeo Wiel, I Teatri Musicali Veneziani del Settecento, Venice, 1897, p. 348, 
No. go1. The other performances during Fossati’s lifetime were in 1758, 1765, and 
1777 (ibid., pp. 217-218, 253, and 325). 

10A few of the pages of this sketchbook were reproduced in Hans Tintelnot, 


Barocktheater und Barocke Kunst, Berlin, 1939, Figs. 86, 88, and 89, when the 
notebook was on loan to the Theatermuseum at Munich. 
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in this sroup, for example, are three letters written by Madison to 


Library Notes @ 
Queries 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE 
TO PRINCETON 


“THE PAPERS OF JAMES MADISON” 


A project to publish a comprehensive edition of the papers of 
James Madison was launched in the autumn of 1956 under the 
joint sponsorship of the University of Chicago and the University 
of Virginia. This new edition of Madison’s writings—which will 
include the letters written to him and whatever papers of his wife 
throw light on his career—is to be published by the University of 
Chicago Press. It is hoped that the first volume will appear in 1960. 
The Chronicle is happy to relay to its readers the appeal of the edi- 
tors of The Papers of James Madison, who “will appreciate informa- 
tion about the location of letters by or to James Madison or his 
wife, especially letters in private possession or among uncalendared 
manuscripts in the collections of public or private institutions.” 
Such information should be addressed to: The Papers of James 
Madison, 1126 East 59th Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

James Madison, one of Princeton’s most illustrious early gradu- 
ates, has always held special interest for the Princeton Library. 
Upon the occasion of an exhibition commemorating the two-hun- 
dredth anniversary of Madison’s birth, the Chronicle published in 
its Spring 1951 issue a brief survey of the Library’s Madison ma- 
terials.t As there pointed out, the Library does not, of course, pos- 
sess Madison’s “‘papers” (which are in the Library of Congress), 
nor can it boast an extensive collection of Madison manuscripts; 
it does, nevertheless, have representative single items of considera- 
ble interest, illuminating all periods of Madison’s active life (1751- 
1836). Since the publication of this survey other Madison manu- 
scripts have been acquired by the Library. The most notable of 
these are some twenty-five letters and documents in the Andre de- 
Coppet Collection of American Historical Manuscripts.? Included 


1 XII, No. 3 (Spring, 1951), 148-150. See also XI, No. 4 (Summer, 1950), 211. 
2See the Chronicle, XVI, No. 4 (Summer, 1955), 166-181. 
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time too infirm for a journey home, he passed the ensuing 
winter in Princeton. emplovine his time in miscellaneous 


in this group, for example, are three letters written by Madison to 
his wife Dolley Payne Madison in October and November, 1805; 
two letters written in 1814, while President, to one of his Secre- 
taries of the Treasury, George W. Campbell; a long letter on for- 
eign policy addressed to James Monroe, 1815; and a letter to 
George Thomson, written from “Montpellier,” June 30, 1825, 
with news of mutual acquaintances. The last-mentioned letter con- 
cludes with this comment on Madison’s lifelong friend and neigh- 
bor: “Your old friend Mr. Jefferson still lives; and will close his 
illustrious career by bequeathing to his country a magnificent 
Institute for the advancement & diffusion of knowledge, which is 
the only guardian of true liberty, the great cause to which his life 
has been devoted.” 

One of the most interesting Madison items in the deCoppet Col- 
lection is an autobiographical sketch, present in three versions or 
copies. The first of these (four pages), in Madison’s handwriting, 
is entitled by him “Memorandum sent Sepr. 1816, to Mr. Dela- 
plaine at his request.” (Joseph Delaplaine, of Philadelphia, was 
the editor of Delaplaine’s Repository of the Lives and Portraits of 
Distinguished American Characters, 1815-16. Apparently a pro- 
jected continuation, which would have included a life of Madison, 
was never published.) This memorandum, much revised and ex- 
tended at some later date, served as a basis for a still more com- 
plete account (fourteen pages), presumably prepared under Madi- 
son’s supervision by his stepson John Payne Todd about 1830, 
a few years before Madison’s death. While a detailed study and 
comparison of these various drafts is beyond the scope of the pres- 
ent note, two characteristic passages are worth quoting. The first 
concerns Madison’s years at Princeton. The second, the concluding 
paragraph of the memorandum in its circa 1830 revision, seems 
appropriate here as an excellent statement of the task awaiting 
the editors of the projected new edition of James Madison’s pa- 
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In the year 1769, by the advice of Mr. Martin, and his 
brother Alexander, both of whom had been educated at Nas- 
sau Hall in N. J. he [James Madison] was sent to that College, 
of which Docr. Witherspoon was then President, in preference 
to William & Mary, the climate of which was unhealthy for 
persons going from a mountainous Region. He there went 
thro’ the ordinary course of studies, and in the autumn of 
1771. recd. a diploma of B. of Arts. His health being at the 
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only a review of everything penned by himself, but a great 
mass of letters from his correspondents: a labour. irrecon- 
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time too infirm for a journey home, he passed the ensuing 
winter in Princeton, employing his time in miscellaneous 
studies; but not without a reference to the profession of the 
Law. He availed himself of this opportunity of acquiring a 
slight knowledge of the Hebrew, which was not among the 
College studies. 

His very infirm health, had been occasioned not a little by 
a doubled labour, in which he was joined by a fellow student 
Jos. Ross, in accomplishing the studies of two years within one, 
having obtained from the faculty a promise that in case this 
preparation for [the] usual degree, should be found unexcep- 
tionable, the honor should be conferred. The effect on his 
health, was increased also by an indiscreet experiment of the 
minimum of sleep & the maximum of application, which the 
constitution would bear. The former was reduced for some 
weeks to less than five hours in the 24. He became satisfied that 
no real progress was gained by such a disproportionate exten- 
sion of the hours of study, nor did he consider their success in 
performing the task of two years in one as any extraordinary 
atchievement. It could have been effected by others with little 
more than the ordinary exertion. The effect on his health pro- 
ceeded from the extraordinary exertion made to justify the in- 
dulgence granted by the Faculty and to ensure the attainment 
of his object. Hence it is probable they were better qualified in 
one year than they would have been in two by the ordinary 
application. 

> 

It has been remarked that the biography of an author must 
be a history of his writings. So must that of one whose whole 
life has in a manner been a public life, be gathered from his 
official transactions, and his manuscript papers including let- 
ters to as well as from him on public subjects. This last fund 
of materials in the case of J[ames]. M[adison]. is so volumi- 
nous, as doubtless in many other cases, as to make it a for- 
bidding task to consult the whole & not a little difficult to 
abridge ye task by select & special references, separating the 
relevant from the redundant or irrelative. This with the little 
time that could be devoted to the attempt, will account for 
the imperfect manner, in which the references to his files has 
been executed.* A proper execution wd. have required not 


3 The last two pages of the memorandum are an alphabetical tabulation of names 
of Madison’s correspondents, entitled “Letters of J.M. to be consulted with reference.” 
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only a review of everything penned by himself, but a great 
mass of letters from his correspondents; a labour, irrecon- 
ciliable, at his age, with other indispensable demands on his 
time. 


THE LITERARY CAREER OF WILLIAM FAULKNER 


To mark the publication of the novel The Town on May 1 of 
this year, the Library held from May 10 through August go an 
exhibition entitled “The Literary Career of William Faulkner.” 
Featured in the exhibition were original manuscripts of all Faulk- 
ner’s principal works, which were made available through the au- 
thor’s deposit of his papers in the Princeton Library and with 
the co-operation of his editor, Saxe Commins. Many individuals 
and institutions contributed to the exhibition. Miss Mary Kill- 
gore lent the illustrated manuscript of the unpublished play “The 
Marionettes” and several books. Among the many items borrowed 
from Linton R. Massey were the manuscript of “There Was a 
Queen,” galley proofs of the first version of Sanctuary, and a 
presentation copy of The Marble Faun. From Philip Stone came 
a typescript of The Hamlet and a typescript of “The Wishing- 
Tree,” an unpublished children’s story. Harold Ober lent ten cor- 
rected typescripts of contributions by Faulkner to periodicals. Ma- 
terial lent by Ben Wasson included a typescript of The Marble 
Faun. Through the courtesy of the Mary Buie Museum of Oxford, 
Mississippi, it was possible to exhibit the author’s various awards, 
including the Nobel scroll and medal. From the Arents Tobacco 
Collection of the New York Public Library was borrowed the 
manuscript of “Father Abraham,” while from the Theatre Col- 
lection of the same library came material relating to motion pic- 
tures based on Faulkner’s stories and to his work as a film writer. 

The Library was under obligation also to the following for loans 
to the exhibition: Hodding Carter (presentation copy of Notes 
on a Horsethief), Maurice E. Coindreau (a number of first Ameri- 
can editions and translations), Carvel Collins (three volumes of 
the Ole Miss and photographs), Saxe Commins (presentation copy 
of the Spiral Press edition of the Nobel Prize speech and other ma- 
terial), Leon Picon (scrapbook on Faulkner’s visit to Japan in 
1955), Edward Shenton (drawings for Big Woods), James W. Sil- 
ver (typescript of Faulkner’s speech before the Southern His- 
torical Association, November 10, 1955, and a copy of the beer 
broadside), CBS Television (scripts of “Barn Burning” and 
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“Smoke’’), Lever Brothers Company (script of “The Brooch” 
and photographs of the production), the Newberry Library (two 
letters written by Faulkner to Sherwood Anderson), Paramount 
Pictures Corporation (script of The Story of Temple Drake), and 
Random House (an extensive collection of translations of Faulk- 
ner’s writings). 

Some of the material in the exhibition consisted of items re- 
cently presented to the Library’s Faulkner collection. A note on 
the gifts to the collection appeared in the Spring issue of the 
Chronicle (pp. 166-167). Additional gifts have been received from 
Duncan Emrich, Leon Picon, Carl Van Vechten, the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, 
National Broadcasting Company, and Paramount Pictures Cor- 
poration. 

The Library was greatly indebted to Saxe Commins for his ad- 
vice and assistance and to James B. Meriwether, who was largely 
responsible for the preparation of the exhibition. 


COLLECTOR'S CHOICE 


Izaak Walten association books lent by Carl Otto v. Kienbusch 
‘06 were exhibited as the “Collector’s Choice” for January. In- 
cluded in the exhibit were: a copy of John Spotswood’s History of 
the Church of Scotland, London, 1655, with the notation “Izaak: 
Walton given me by my honored and Reverend friend, my Lord 
the L Bishop of Salsbury, who wrot the author’s life’; Samuel 
Herne’s Domus Carthusiana: or an Account of the most Noble 
Foundation of the Charter-House, London, 1677, bearing Walton’s 
signature on the title-page and, on a flyleaf, the signature of his 
son Isaac Walton with the date 1683/4 (year of the elder Walton’s 
death); and Edward Chamberlayne’s Angliae Notitia: or, the Pres- 
ent State of England [London], 1677, bearing signatures of both 
father and son. 

Several association copies of Walton’s own writings were also 
exhibited: The Life of Mr. Rich. Hooker, London, 1665, the fly- 
leaf inscribed “Seth Exon: Doni Authoris Jan. 1664/5,” with 
several marginal alterations in Walton’s handwriting; two copies 
of the London 1670 edition of The Lives, one inscribed “For Dr. 
Barlow Iz: Wa:,” the other bearing a notation in the handwriting 
of Walton’s son; the London 1675 edition of The Lives, inscribed 
on the back of the frontispiece ‘For the Lord Maynard Iz. Wa.”; 
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as well as a presentation copy of The Life of Dr. Sanderson, Late 
Bishop of Lincoln, London, 1678. 

Eight Restoration plays, lent by John R. B. Brett-Smith, formed 
the February “Collector’s Choice.” The exhibit included William 
D’Avenant’s The Siege of Rhodes, London, 1656; George Etherege’s 
The Comical Revenge; or, Love in a Tub, London, 1664; The 
Empress of Morocco, by Elkanah Settle, London, 1673; and Wil- 
liam Wycherley’s The Country-Wife, London, 1675. The other 
plays exhibited were John Dryden’s Troilus and Cressida, or, 
Truth Found too Late, London, 1679; William Congreve’s Love 
for Love, London, 1695; The Provok’d Wife, by John Vanbrugh, 
London, 1697; and The Recruiting Officer, by George Farquhar, 
London [1706]. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raymond E. Hartz lent for exhibition during 
March the Christie-Miller copy of the first dated book printed in 
England, The dictes or sayengis of the philosophres, Westminster, 
William Caxton, 1477. Caxton (ca. 1422-1491), the first English 
printer, was born in Kent. He spent many years in Bruges on busi- 
ness and diplomacy. After having studied the art of printing at 
Cologne in 1471, he established a press in Bruges in partnership 
with Colard Mansion. There they printed about 1475 the first 
book in English, The Recuyell of the hystoryes of Troye. In 1476 
Caxton returned to England and set up in Westminster the first 
English press. The dictes or sayengis of the philosophres is a trans- 
lation by Anthony Woodville, Earl Rivers, of Guillaume de Tig- 
nonville’s French version of the Dicta Philosophorum, a collection 
of sayings of wisemen, originally compiled in Arabic. Rivers’ trans- 
lation was revised and edited, with some added matter, by Caxton 
himself. 

Exhibited during April were the original manuscript of Joseph 
Conrad’s One Day More and related items, lent by John D. Gor- 
dan. One Day More, Conrad's first play, was written at the sug- 
gestion of Sir Sidney Colvin, who was responsible for its produc- 
tion by the Stage Society in London in 1905. Conrad had com- 
pleted the play the previous year in a studio on Campden Hill lent 
him for the purpose by John Galsworthy. It was actually a dramati- 
zation of his short story ““To-Morrow,” which had appeared several 
years earlier in The Pall Mall Magazine. Included in the exhibit 
besides the manuscript of the play were: the first complete edition 
of Typhoon And Other Stories, London, 1903, in which ‘““To-Mor- 
row” made its earliest appearance in book form; the London 1917 
edition of One Day More, one of twenty-five copies printed for pri- 
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vate distribution by Clement Shorter, bound with proof sheets con- 
taining revisions in Conrad’s hand; the first published edition of the 
play, Westminster, 1919; the first American edition, Garden City, 
New York, 1920; Laughing Anne & One Day More, by Joseph 
Conrad, with an introduction by John Galsworthy, London, 1924; 
as well as a typescript of the first scene of One Day More with 
additions and corrections in the autograph of the author. 

A selection of manuscript and association items from the Lewis 
Carroll collection of Alfred C. Berol was exhibited from the first . 
of May through the twenty-fourth of June as the final “Collector's 
Choice” for the academic year 1956-1957. The exhibit included 
two important pieces of juvenilia: the manuscript of Useful and 
Instructive Poetry, the first of a series of family magazines, written 
and illustrated by Carroll in 1845, when he was thirteen, for his 
younger brother and sister; and the manuscript of “La Guida di 
Bragia,” a ballad opera for a marionette theater, written by Carroll 
about 1845. Also exhibited were: a copy of the fifth edition of 
Charlotte M. Yonge’s Scenes and Characters, London, 1857, with a 
presentation inscription from Carroll to Alice P. Liddell; a well- 
read copy of the London 1866 edition of Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland, preserited by Carroll to Amy Hughes and accom- 
panied by eight letters from Carroll to Agnes and Amy Hughes; 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, London, 1875, containing a 
presentation inscription from the author to Emily Phyllis Dixon 
and an acrostic in his hand (the first letters of the lines of which 
read: “Emily Phyllis”); a photograph of Carroll presented by him 
to his cousin Lucy Wilcox in 1878; and The Nursery “Alice,” 
London, 1889, with a presentation inscription from Carroll to 
Mrs. Reginald Hargreaves, the original “Alice.” 


OTHER EXHIBITIONS 


During the past academic year the following series of exhibitions 
was arranged by the Graphic Arts Division: “Modern American 
Advertising,” planned and executed by members of the Colo- 
phon Club, the undergraduate book collecting group, October 
29 through November 25; “The Words of the Earth,” photo- 
graphs by Cedric Wright, December 3 through February 3; wood- 
cuts by Norman Kent, February 11 through March 3; the work 
of Joseph Low, March 4 through April 28; photographs of Europe 
by Peter J. Rosenwald °57, March 11 through April 28; a selection 
of the photographic material recently presented by David H. Mc- 
Alpin ’20, May 10 through June 23. 
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The exhibitions in the Theatre Collection during the year were 
“Summer Theatre U. S. A. and Canada, 1956,” October 8 through 
December 16; and “Princeton Alumni in the Theatre,” Febru- 
ary 18 through June go. Exhibitions in the Princetoniana Room 
included “Princeton Patterns,” photographs by Elizabeth G. C. 
Menzies, September 17 through December g; “Princeton Personali- 
ties,” portrait drawings by Julia Kuehnemund, April 15 through 
April 28; and “New and Notable,” a selection of the Library’s im- 
portant acquisitions during the year, May 10 through June 23. 


UNDERGRADUATE BOOK COLLECTING CONTEST 


The thirty-second annual undergraduate book collecting con- 
test took place on Wednesday evening, May 8, 1957, in the Friends 
Room of the Firestone Library. The judges, Charles T. Davis, of 
the Department of English, and Alexander P. Clark, Curator of 
Manuscripts, awarded the first prize to Francis C. Brown, Jr. ’58 
for a collection of books on English constitutional law. A second 
prize was presented to Michael M. Fried ’59 for a collection of the 
first editions of Edna St. Vincent Millay. Each of the five con- 
testants was given a copy of An informal talk by Elmer Adler at 
the University of Kansas, April 17, 1953 [Los Angeles, 1954]. 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


JEROME BEATY, author of a University of Illinois dissertation en- 
titled “Middlemarch from Notebook to Novel: A Study of George 
Eliot’s Creative Method” (1956), is a member of the Department 
of English at the University of Washington. 


QUENTIN M. HOPE has written a doctoral dissertation on the literary 
criticism of Saint-Evremond. He is an Assistant Professor of French 
at Indiana University. 


HOWARD C. RICE, JR. is Chief of the Department of Rare Books and 
Special Collections in the Princeton University Library. 


DAVID R. COFFIN '40 is an Associate Professor of Art and Archae- 
ology at Princeton University. 


DAVID B. LAWALL is a graduate student in the Department of Art 
and Archaeology at Princeton University. 


JAMES HOLLY HANFORD is Visiting Bibliographer in the Princeton 
University Library. 
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NOTES ON A NEWLY ACQUIRED MANUSCRIPT DEVICE BOOK* 


The Princeton University Library, through the generosity of 
Robert H. Taylor ’g0, has recently added to its excellent collection 
of printed emblem and device books an unusual manuscript con- 
taining illustrated rhymed-proverbs, emblems, and devices.’ The 
manuscript consists of fifty paper leaves, the recto only of each leaf 
bearing a text in French, Italian, or Latin, and a related picture. 
All the pictures are executed in pen and bister wash, while in a 
few cases green or yellow color has been added. The manuscript is 
in a seventeenth-century binding of brown morocco with an un- 
identified coat of arms stamped in blind on both covers. 

For the most part the manuscript is well preserved, but the na- 
ture of some minor damage is, I believe, not without significance. 
The upper third of the first leaf is missing, as is a smaller portion 
of the second leaf, and a yet smaller part of the top of the third. A 
part of the top of the last leaf has been lost, and the edges of each 
leaf have become somewhat frayed through wear. Also each leaf 
has five pierced holes near the left edge. And, finally, it may be 
noted that the first page is somewhat darkened as though it had, 
for a length of time, been exposed to dust. From these facts one 
could conclude that for a considerable period of time, after the 
book was finished, the manuscript was not protected by a hard 
cover but, rather, that the leaves were merely tied together. If 
this is true, it would suggest that the book was not intended for 
any kind of public use; indeed, it probably had no purpose at all 
beyond the amusement of its author. 

As the book bears no date, this must be primarily determined 
on the basis of the style of drawing. In his human or animal figures, 
in particular, the author has used both bister wash and a dynamic 

* Based on a report prepared for a seminar in Renaissance iconography conducted 
by Dr. Erwin Panofsky, to whom I am grateful for many helpful suggestions. 


1See H. P. Kraus, The Eightieth Catalogue, New York [1956], No. 33, with a re- 
production of fol. 7. 
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contour line to suggest mass and weight. The surface configura- 
tion of organic form is stated in broken bits of line, a sort of linear 
impressionism, which is carried to a greater extreme in the defini- 
tion of such minor elements as hair, feathers, and the foliage of 
trees. With this figure style we find a linear, angular, sculpturesque 
treatment of drapery. Such a style clearly reflects the influence of 
the drawings executed in France by Il Rosso between 1530 and 
his death in 1540. But while all the elements of I] Rosso’s draw- 
ings are present in those of the Princeton book, there is a quality 
of formulization about the latter which would suggest that they 
could not have been done until I] Rosso’s style had become the 
rather facile idiom of the amateur draftsman. For this reason, we 
would, perhaps, be justified in placing the manuscript somewhat 
later than the work of I] Rosso, possibly around 1550. This ap- 
proximate date would also make the Princeton book coincide with 
the height of the fashion for emblem and device books in France. 
Between 1539 and 1555 at least nine original and important books 
of this kind were published—of which number, six date after 1549. 
After 1555, on the other hand, newly invented emblem books ap- 
pear far less frequently. Lacking any definite information about 
the author, one can only suppose that the book was composed at 
a time when a Rossoesque style of drawing and this peculiar mode 
of expression were popular in France. 

In turning to the content of the book, three types of pictorial- 
literary statement may be distinguished. Folios one through four, 
six through nine, and twenty-three bear illustrated rhymed-prov- 
erbs. A rhymed-proverb is, of course, a short verse embodying some 
proverbial locution. The verse is then quite literally illustrated. 
Folio nine may serve as an example of this form in the Princeton 
manuscript. The verse, entitled ““The dun horse,” may be trans- 
lated as: 

I am the dun horse who desires at every moment 

To be curried both before and behind; 

He who does not know the right way of currying, 
Shortly loses time, and he works very much in vain.* 


The verse seems to reflect the proverb “Tel estrille fauveau qui puis 
le mord” or, as Randle Cotgrave translates it, ‘““The ungrateful jade 


2 Le fauveau. 
Je suys fauveau qui desire a toute heure 
Estre estrille & devant et derriere 
De mestriller qui ne scet la maniere 
A court perd temps & trop en vain labeure. 
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bites him that does him good.”* Our verse, illustrated simply with a 
picture of a man brushing a horse, contains no reference to the 
horse’s biting the man, but clearly this is the same ungrateful fau- 
veau. 

When we have discovered something of the author’s method of 
using proverbs in his verses, we are in a position to recover the 
content of the verse which must once have been written on the 
upper part of the first page. The picture that remains represents a 
number of rats running about in a pile of straw. To the left of 
the straw heap is a rat in a trap. Turning again to Cotgrave’s dic- 
tionary, we find the phrase ‘ Plus ioyeux que rats en paille” or 
“More frisky, cr lively than ats on a chaff-heap.”* From this we 
could say that the rats in our picture are enjoying themselves. 
The trapped rat, then, suggests the idea of misery in the midst of 
happiness. The lost verse, I believe, must have embodied some- 
thing of this thought. 

Another form of related picture and text, the emblem, is rep- 
resented by folios two and five. Of the emblem—a combination of 
motto, picture, and verse—we may take folio five as an example. 
Here is a picture of a half-nude, half-armed female figure bearing 
a lance and a shield. More armor is seen at her feet, and she is 
labeled “‘Minerva, Goddess of Prudence” (Minerve deesse de pru- 
déce). The motto is “Virtue conquers everything” (Domat omnia 
virtus), and the verse reads: 


I am the virtue which passes through many great perils, 

Fearless and without apprehension, so well do I consider my 
actions. 

There is no host of armed men, no great moats, no wall 

That would restrain my efforts which tend to conquer every- 
thing. 

Nothing can flee me nor make resistance. 

All things I overcome and subdue by prudence.° 


8 Randle Cotgrave, A Dictionarie of the French and English Tongues, London, 1611; 
facsimile edition, Columbia, University of South Carolina Press, 1950. See: “Estriller” 
and “Fauveau.” 

4 Ibid. See: “Rat.” 

5 Je suys vertu laquelle par mains grans perilz passe 

Sans peur et sans crainte si bien mes faiz compasse 
Il nest host de gensdarmes grans fossez ne muraille 
Qui tiengne mes effors que tout subiuguer naille 
Rien ne me peult fouyr ne faire resistance 

Toutes choses ie dompte et soubzmetz par prudence. 
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Thus obstacles are overcome as one practices the particular virtue 
of prudence. 

The forty devices constitute the third type of literary statement 
combined with a picture. The device is, in structure, quite simple, 
being composed of a motto with a picture which may represent a 
single object, a part of the body, an animal, or, less frequently, a 
human figure or figures. In inventing his devices the author has 
drawn on various kinds of sources. Closely related to the proto- 
type of the Renaissance device, the heraldic coat of arms, are a 
number of devices based on the animal legends of the medieval 
bestiaries. The crane that stands guard holding a stone in one 
upraised foot, to be awakened by the noise should he be overcome 
by sleep and the stone fall, is represented on folio sixteen with the 
motto ‘Better is wakefulness than sleep” (Melior vigil[a|ntia 
somno). On folio twenty-one the fierce unicorn plays tamely in the 
lap of a virgin who is about to slay him (see reproduction). The 
motto, here, is “Beauty allures in order to destroy” (Allicit ut 
perimat species). 

From the Gospel of St. Luke, 10:41-42, the author has taken the 
two mottoes of folio thirty-one. Over the figure of a woman hold- 
ing the implements of various human activities—the rake and flail 
of agriculture, the distaff of domestic occupations, the sword of 
war—is the motto “Thou art careful and troubled about many 
things” (Soliceta [sic] es et turbaris erga plurima). And beneath 
the figure of a devout, kneeling hermit with a cross in one hand is 
the motto “One thing is needful” (Unum est necessarium). Both 
mottoes come from Christ’s rebuke to Martha after she had com- 
plained that her sister Mary did not help with the serving of the 
meal. But while using phrases from this story, the author has 
not tried to illustrate it literally. Rather, the collection of objects 
held by the female figure suggests the diversity of anxieties by 
which one’s life is troubled. For Mary, seated at the feet of Christ, 
the author has substituted the hermit figure, perhaps because he 
was a man who hereby claims possession of the essential virtue, 
constancy or devotion, that Martha lacked. 

Also based on a biblical passage is the motto of folio forty-three. 
The words “Plenitudo legis dilectio” (Fullness of law is love) 
come from a sentence in Romans, 13:10, “Plenitudo ergo legis est 
dilectio.” The picture of two burning tablets is more closely re- 
lated to the biblical text than were the pictures of the above exam- 
ple. In the ninth verse, after a part of the Decalogue is cited, it is 
stated that the commandment “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
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thyself” sums up all other laws. In our picture the tablets are those 
upon which Moses inscribed the Law, while the flames are a con- 
ventional symbol of love, which in this case is a principle encom- 
passing all particular laws. 

Another group of devices has mottoes taken from classical Ro- 
man authors. The motto “By means of skill, yield thou not to evil” 
(Solertia tu ne cede malis), derived from Vergil’s Aeneid, Book 
VI, line 95, explains a picture of a female figure picking out her 
way along a road strewn with evils (see reproduction). The evils 
in her way are symbolized by caltrops, small iron objects of four 
points at different angles which were used in war to impede the 
advance of cavalry and foot soldiers. A pair of compasses, a symbol 
of “skill,” serve the lady as a staff. At the left is a palm tree as a 
sign of persistence or of ultimate victory. In another device the 
Horatian “Your own property is at stake when your neighbor’s 
wall burns” (Tunc tua res agitur paries cit proxim[u]s ardet) from 
the Epistolarum, I, 18, line 84, is literally illustrated as the owner 
of a burning house tries to interest an indifferent, seated man in 
his plight. 

Other devices are closely paralleled by printed emblems or de- 
vices. The overturned lantern that burns itself, with the motto 
“Inconstant it perishes” (Jnconstans perit), occurs also in Gilles 
Corrozet’s Hécatomgraphie (Paris, 1540) with the motto “L’in- 
constant périt.” The device of folio eleven is a harrow and the 
motto “I protect the good, I destroy the evil” (Bona protergo [sic] 
mala protero). A similar device is that of Guillaume de Henaut, 
Comte d’Astrevant, a harrow with the motto “It defeats and makes 
smooth” (Euertit, et Aequat), included in Claude Paradin’s De- 
vises Heroiques (Lyons, 1551). In spite of such affinities between 
these devices and examples in printed books, it is impossible to be 
certain whether these represent direct adaptations, or whether 
they are, rather, independent inventions based on ideas current 
at the time. 

There are also a number of devices embodying objects of daily 
life. A small broom and the motto “Cast out what is superfluous” 
(Excute quog [sic] super est) constitute the device of folio nine- 
teen. Folio fifteen has the motto ‘“One’s own is private to oneself” 
(Suum sibi arcanum) with a picture of a locked chest. Both of these 
objects had been represented with eulogistic verses in the Blasons 
Domestiques by Gilles Corrozet (Paris, 1539). Again, investing a 
common object with a symbolic significance is the picture of a 
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child’s toy top with the motto “Thus the lifetime of man” (Sic 
aetas). 

Finally we may note the device of folio seventeen, which appears 
to be a wholly original conception. Here, with the motto “Nothing 
[happens] against nature” (Nichil invita natura), is the picture of 
an eagle-like bird holding a feather in its beak. This bird seems to 
be the alchemist’s “Bird of Hermes.” As it plucks out its feathers it 
gradually turns to stone. Thus the bird is a symbol of transmuta- 
tion and of a science for which, apparently, the author had little 
sympathy. 

The above comments will, I hope, suggest something of the rich 
and varied imagery contained in this small book. The author is 
clearly revealed as a man familiar with a wide range of classical, 
biblical, legendary, emblematic, and other material. He was a man 
of considerable intelligence and cleverness, able to compose a de- 
lightful verse as well as to execute a competent drawing. For those 
interested in both the intrinsic merit of a work of art and in modes 
of thought and expression long since passed from fashion, this 
book will surely repay ca. eful examination.—DAVID B. LAWALL 


, THE MANUSCRIPT OF SCOTT'S “THE PIRATE” 


One of the outstanding acquisitions of the present year is the 
original manuscript of Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Pirate, made 
possible by the generosity of Arthur A. Houghton, Jr., Mrs. Roy 


Arthur Hunt, Kenneth H. Roekey.16, and Robert H. Taylor ’go. 
Mrs. Hunt’s contribution was given in memory of her father, Mor- 
timer C. Miller ’79. 

The manuscript consists of 222 quarto leaves, is in Scott’s hand- 
writing throughout, and contains the whole novel except for a few 
pages. Its provenance is indicated by an inscription on a flyleaf in 
the. hand of Scott's latest publisher, Robert Cadell: “A part of this, 
the Original Manuscript of the Pirate, purchased by me at Auction 
on igth August 1831. What makes it complete I received from Sir 
Walter Scott at Abbotsford on gth April 1831.’’ Cadell’s daughter, 
Mrs. R. H. Stevenson, has added the note “Gifted to A F Steven- 
son by F Stevenson May 2nd 1908,” and there is an accompanying 
letter by his granddaughter, Miss Anne Frances Stevenson, record- 
ing her sale of the book (to an American collector) in 1918. The 
volume is bound in brown Russia, with the Cadell crest on the 
front and back covers. It is in the finest possible condition, having 
been preserved in a wool-lined case and evidently little handled. 
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The importance of this acquisition as constituting a unique item 
in an already notable collection of Scott materials, the problems 
raised by such an investment, and the interest of the document 
itself justify a somewhat extended comment, in advance of the 
careful scholarly study which it will undoubtedly receive. 

Scott’s autograph manuscripts of the Waverley Novels have been 
eagerly sought after since their author’s death. The excitement 
about them began indeed some nine years before that event, when 
Scott himself undertook to collect them from various sources and 
hand them over to his publisher, Archibald Constable. There was 
a legal question about them after the failure of the Constable firm, 
and their sale among his assets in 1831 took place to Scott’s great 
discontent.’ Several manuscripts and parts of manuscripts which 
remained in Scott’s hands were, earlier in the same year, presented 
to Robert Cadell. Cadell was able to buy only a few items at the 
Constable auction. He ultimately assembled twenty-seven volumes 
of Scott manuscripts, of which this copy of The Pirate is number 
eleven. Most of Cadell’s collection was sold scatteringly in 1867 
and 1868; not, however, the manuscript of The Pirate, which, as 
we have seen, remained in the Stevenson branch of the Cadell fam- 
ily until 1918, after which it was lost sight of until it was offered for 
sale to Princeton. The other volumes of the Cadell collection 
passed from one collector to another and most of them ultimately 
found their way into the hands of institutions. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library contains eleven of the Waverley 
originals, assembled by Mr. Morgan at various times from the be- 
ginning of his career as a collector. There are five in Edinburgh 
(National Library of Scotland, two; University Library, two; and 
Library of the Signet, one), one in the Pforzheimer collection, one 
at the British Museum, and now one at Princeton. Still unac- 
counted for are The Heart of Midlothian and eight lesser items.? 


1 The following appears in his journal for April 10, 1831: “I had a letter from 
Mr. Cowan, Trustee for Constable’s creditors, telling that the manuscripts of the 
Waverley Novels had been adjudged to him, and offering them to me, or rather 
asking my advice about the disposal of them. Answered that I considered myself as 
swindled out of my property, and therefore will give no consent to any sale of the 
pillage. Cadell says he is determined to get the mss. from Cowan. I told him I would 
give him the rest of the mss., which are in my own hand, for Mr. Cadell has been 
very friendly to me in not suffering me to want money in difficult times.” The Jour- 
nal of Sir Walter Scott, Edinburgh, 1890, II, 395-396. 

2 This enumeration is based mainly on William C. Van Antwerp, A Collector’s 
Comment on his First Editions of the Works of Sir Walter Scott, San Francisco, 1932. 
The Morgan holdings are listed by George K. Boyce in his article “Modern Literary 
Manuscripts in the Morgan Library,” PMLA, LXVII, No. 1 (Feb., 1952), 3-36. A 
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The value set on the Waverley manuscripts by Scott and Con- 
stable, and one of the reasons for their later interest, is best seen 
in the correspondence which accompanied his gift. Scott’s letter, 
dated Edinburgh, March 10, 1823, begins as follows: “Dear Con- 
stable-—You who have so richly endowd my little collection can- 
not refuse me the pleasure of adding to yours. I beg your accept- 
ance of a parcel of MSS which I know your partial[i]ties will give 
more value to than they deserve and only annex the condition that 
they shall be scrupulously conceald during the Authors life and 
only made forthcoming when it may be necessary to assert his right 
to be accounted the writer of these novels.’’* Scott encloses an or- 
der to the executor of his friend William Erskine, to deliver manu- 
scripts in his possession, and adds: “I will send some from Abbots- 
ford which will I think nearly compleat the whole though there 
may be some missing leaves.”” Constable endorsed this letter, “The 
most kind and valuable letter I ever recd.”” His answer to Scott on 
March 25, is full of the excitement of ownership and of eagerness 
to acquire the rest of the treasure: “I shall,” he says, “have great 
pride in preserving those invaluable treasures as memorials of 
your liberality and confidence, indeed the gift is such as you only 
could bestow and you will forgive me for adding such as yourself 
only would have made—the whole shall be carefully arranged with 
my own hand and be forthcoming when required.”* The packet 
from Abbotsford had already reached Constable, but he tried in 


vain to get the others until 1824, when he appealed to Sir Walter, 
who obtained them for him (see Letters, VIII, 156). It must be 


census of all the Scott manuscripts has been undertaken at Edinburgh by Miss Gil- 
lian Dyson, Department of Manuscripts, National Library of Scotland. 

3 The Letters of Sir Walter Scott, London, 1932-37, VII (1821-1823), 353 and note. 

4Ibid., VII, 353-354. See also Thomas Constable, Archibald Constable and His 
Literary Correspondents, Edinburgh, 1873. The London sale catalogue of 1831 (copy 
in the Morgan Library) describes the then fragmentary Pirate manuscript as follows: 
“The Autograph Manuscript, Vol. I., pages 25 and 26 repeated by mistake. Imperfect, 
ending at fol. 42. Vol. II. wanting. Vol. III. contains only from folio 46 to the end.” 
This gives us by subtraction what Cadell had from Scott, except that somehow about 
six folios at the end of Volume I escaped him. These missing leaves were exhibited 
at the Scott Centenary of 1871 as lent by Mark Napier, Esq., presented to him by 
John A. Ballantyne (son of James)—a shrewd snatch at some point in the early his- 
tory of the copy. For this and much other data regarding the earlier history of the 
Scott manuscripts, see The Scott Exhibition . . . Catalogue, edited by Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, James Drummond, and David Laing, Edinburgh, 1872. The Napier 
fragment is, sad to say, still missing from the Princeton manuscript. “[It] is specially 
valuable,” wrote Napier, “as it comprehends Sir Walter Scott’s corrected draft of 
the beautiful verses with which the First Volume of the Pirate concludes—the ‘Fare- 
well to Northmaven.’” 
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remembered in explanation of all this, that so long as “the author 
of Waverley” was the “Great Unknown” every precaution was 
taken to let not a scrap of his autograph copy be seen except by 
the few persons who were in the secret. Scott’s original copy was 
transcribed for the printer by his protégé, George Huntly Gordon, 
and returned to the author, either at Abbotsford or in his house 
in Edinburgh. As the mystery became sensational and speculations 
regarding it acute, the original manuscripts assumed importance 
as evidence of Scott’s authorship and, the collector's interest co- 
operating, there was a growing eagerness to possess even portions 
of them. This fact must have been well understood by Scott him- 
self, who had all the instincts of a collector. His gifts first to Con- 
stable, then to Cadell, mark the successive stages of confidence in 
and dependence on these iwo masterful and possessive exploiters 
of his genius. How it happened that part of the Pirate manuscript 
was still available for presentation to Cadell after the rest had 
been given to Constable does not appear. 

It is hardly surprising that the sale of the Constable holdings 
in 1831 with the disapproval of Scott and his friends should not 
have been a great success. Thirteen manuscripts brought 317 
pounds. These low prices were, however, more than made up for 
in later years. William C. Van Antwerp in his Collector's Com- 
ment gives very full information. The highest price recorded by 
him is for The Antiquary in 1925, namely twenty-one hundred 
pounds. Cadell had paid twelve pounds at the Constable sale for 
his part of The Pirate. The reconstructed manuscript brought 550 
pounds in 1918. Prices of complete or nearly complete Waverley 
Novels at the Cadell sales of 1867 and 1868 ran around one hun- 
dred pounds, Quentin Durward, now in the Pforzheimer collec- 
tion, bringing 142 pounds at that time. The list of early owners 
includes, besides those already mentioned, Captain Basil Hall, 
Richard Heber, David Laing, John Murray, Mark Napier, and 
John Ruskin. These matters of cost and ownership are interesting 
not merely as items in social and economic history, but as indexes 
also of changing literary valuations. 

The love of Sir Walter Scott—his books, his personality, and 
the legend of his career—is a diminished thing today compared to 
what once it was, but it still warms the hearts of a fair number of 
human beings, and not alone the old. A measure of its continuance 
is the excitement which almost anyone who has so much as seen 
Ivanhoe on television may be expected to register in the presence 
of a first draft of The Pirate. It is as pretty an author’s manuscript 
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as one could wish. Scott could be illegible at times, but the hand- 
writing here is regular and for the most part clear. He filled every 
page from top to bottom without margins or indentations. Occa- 
sionally he corrected, but only a word or two. There is not a single 
deleted passage of any length. On the other hand he amplified, 
using the verso of the preceding sheet for second thoughts. This 
is standard practice with Scott and it is the kind of writer he was— 
a happy improviser out of memory and fancy, who cherished his 
own proliferations and looked back on anything he had once set 
down, not to tinker with it, but only to experience further creative 
urges and to graft the new growth deftly onto the old. This process 
did not stop with the original draft, but went on in all the stages of 
proof correction and re-editing. A recent writer in the London 
Times’ has given some amusing examples of what happened when 
Scott’s editor and would-be collaborator, James Ballantyne, found 
something in the proofs which he thought demanded change: 


Completing’ wants a nominative,” wrote the commenta- 
tor. 

“You certainly have had the toothache,” answered Scott. 
“Why, it puts me in mind of the epigram when Pitt and Dun- 
das came drunk into the House of Commons. 

‘I cannot see the Speaker, Hal, can you?’ 

‘Not see the Speaker! d--n me, I see two.’” 


It is not, of course, quite true that Scott never changed a pas- 
sage, in spite of the well-known statement of his son-in-law and 
intimate biographer, John Lockhart: “It is, I suppose, superfluous 
to add, that in no instance did Scott re-write his prose before send- 
ing it to the press. Whatever may have been the case with his poetry, 
the world uniformly received the prima cura of the novelist.” In 
general, however, the Pirate manuscript bears out this statement 
with the reservation already noted. To what extent the amplifica- 
tions themselves sometimes constitute a major revision, and the 
kind of enrichment they afford, may be seen, for example, on 
folios 112 and 113 of the manuscript in comparison with the text 
of the first and later editions. The scene is that in which Magnus 
Troil, speaking through his bard, consults the prophetess, Norna 
of the Fitful-head (Standard Edition, ed. Lang, II, 5 ff.), and the 
two legatees of Scaldic utterance hold dialogue on and off over the 


5W. M. Parker, “Correcting Scott’s Text,” The Times Literary Supplement, Dec. 
9. 1955» P- 752- 
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next ten pages. In the manuscript as originally written, the entire 
passage between the first two lines of Claud Halcro’s fifth invoca- 
tion: 

Mother doubtful, Mother dread— 

Dweller of the Fitful-head 


and the sentence “‘A deep sigh was uttered” seven paragraphs later, 
does not appear. Norna’s sigh within the tabernacle interrupts 
Halcro’s effusion and she returns her response at once to Minna 
in the second of the two stanzas beginning “Untouch’d by love,” 
etc. All that intervenes was written by Scott on the blank verso 
of folio i12, filling it almost completely. A change of the name 
Minna to Brenda earlier in the text was necessitated to prepare for 
the new episode. 

Another very interesting example of extensive alteration of the 
text, involving the elaboration of a poem, is to be found on folios 
79 verso and 8o recto and verso, near the beginning of Volume II, 
Chapter III of the first edition, and Volume I, Chapter XVI of 
Lang. Scott evidently at first intended to write only the first stanza 
of the song. There is no stanza number and no heading. The sen- 
tence immediately preceding in the printed text does not appear. 
The stanza itself is much corrected. Then the dialogue idea oc- 
curred to him. He wrote a second stanza, heading it “II Merman,” 
and, on the verso of 79, the following transitional sentence which 
had now become necessary: “The song was alternate betwixt a 
Nereid or Mermaid, and a Merman or Triton,” etc. Having done 
this, he proceeded to get on with the narrative at the top of the next 
page, folio 81 recto, then had a third moment of inspiration and 
wrote the final chorus on the verso of folio 80. 

The total number of changes of this magnitude is not great, but 
even the little ones, which are innumerable, often have something 
to tell us about technique. Here is a sentence neatly smartened up 
with an extraordinary economy of effort. Scott first wrote (folio 
75): “[Mertoun] digested [?] his own mortification as well as he 
could and with all the philosophy of his age—that is to say with 
none at all.” As revised by addition the sentence read (italics 
mine): “digested [?] his own mortification as well as he could— 
that is to say very ill—and with all the philosophy of his age— 
that is to say with none at all.” At just what point in the writing 
of this sentence Scott tucked in the phrase which gives it literary 
style is suggested by the cancellation of a “very” before “with none 
at all.” Perhaps he intended to write “very little,” saw that he was 
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going to finish lamely, and did the inserting before he went on. 
If this is the right inference the swift and unwearied hand here 
hesitates, though not for long. A similar small but intriguing ex- 
ample of the working of Scott’s literary machinery concerns the 
opening of Chapter VIII in Volume II of the first edition (Volume 
II, Chapter I of Lang; folio 107 recto). Scott originally began 
“The ingenious Frenchman from [whom] we borrow the motto 
to this chapter,” leaving no space for the quotation. At some later 
time he wrote the lines from Crabbe on the verso of folio 106, 
followed by the words “The moral bard from whom,” canceling 
“The ingenious Frenchman.” The detail of all this demands care- 
ful study. But even a brief examination will convince one that 
there is matter of scholarly interest in this manuscript, assuming 
of course that there is scholarly interest in Scott. 

I say this much by way of anticipating the question regarding 
the scholarly utility of authors’ manuscripts generally. Sometimes 
they are useful, sometimes not, and their importance is a function 
of the importance of the author. The Waverley originals are not, I 
think, very essential to the establishment of a text, but if it should 
so happen that a fine-tooth job of editing The Pirate is ever under- 
taken, the editor will want to collate this manuscript with the 
transcript (if it exists), with both sets of proof sheets (if they can be 
found), with copies of the first edition in all their states, and with 
the edition in the Collected Works! It is just possible that Huntly 
Gordon misread Scott’s handwriting here and there, and that all of 
the lynx-eyed copy- and proofreaders, including Scott himself, re- 
peatedly overlooked the error. There are plenty of suspiciously 
ragged odds and ends in the received text. But these will probably 
turn out to be what the author did actually set down.® And there 
remains a question whether The Pirate calls for that particular kind 
of editing. Some Scot, made pious by rereading Lockhart, might 
think so—not, however, the man from Aberdeen who lost sixpence 
at Piccadilly, left word with a bobby to hunt for it and, returning 
a year later when they were excavating for the underground, said, 
“I did na mean ye to tak sae mickle trouble.” 

For all this The Pirate is a really good novel of the good Sir Wal- 


6 See, however, a note by Thomas Bayne, Notes and Queries, Ser. 11, V (Jan.- 
June, 1912), 227, which came to our attention too late to be incorporated in this 
discussion. Bayne conjectures on geographical grounds that the reading “Island of 
Uist” in Volume I, Chapter VI should be “Island of Unst” and that “veiled” a 
few lines later is a misprint for “vailed.” The manuscript shows clearly that Scott 
wrote “Unst” and “vailed.” 
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ter kind. It was written out of the memory of a happy sea-voyage 
among the Scottish lighthouses taken in 1814 in the company of 
cronies, including the grandfather of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Professor Grierson says that Scott knew nothing about the Shet- 
lands, and he calls the novel a poor thing. Andrew Lang in the 
introduction to his edition of the Waverley Novels gives what 
seems to me a sounder judgment: “ “The Pirate’ can scarcely be 
placed in the front rank of Scott’s novels, but it has a high and 
peculiar place in the second, and probably will always be among 
the special favourites of those who, being young, are fortunate 
enough not to be critical.” 

One thing which makes this novel particularly interesting and 
which makes this manuscript more valuable for literary study than 
any of the others is that it contains an extraordinary amount of 
verse. One remembers that at the time of the voyage Scott had just 
come to the end of his period of poetic productivity. Returning to 
the spirit of that time, he composes verse for every occasion afforded 
by the story and, as we have seen, is apt to amplify the passages 
which contain these verses. I have not counted the actual number 
of lines, but it must be near a thousand. 

The manuscript must, of course, be studied in connection with 
others before these suggestions can be proved valid. No study of 
any of the Waverley manuscripts along these lines has, so far as I 
know, been made. 

One technical scholarly use of the Scott manuscripts has already 
been made, for’ which, however, this autograph of The Pirate was 
not available. Robert D. Mayo, in an article entitled ‘““The Chro- 
nology of the Waverley Novels: The Evidence of the Manu- 
scripts,’ attacks the unlaid ghost of the theory that several of the 
later and inferior novels were written before Waverley and revised 
for publication in the wake of its success and when Scott was pro- 
ducing very rapidly. The gist of Mr. Mayo’s argument is that the 
original copies which have come down to us show Scott in the act 
of first composition throughout and that the paper of these copies 
bears watermarks not long before the date of publication. Mayo’s 
case does not need further demonstration but it is interesting to: 
see how The Pirate fits with it. The book was written in 1821 on 
paper watermarked 1817. Obviously for this kind of study, as for 
any thorough editing, the scholar should have all the original ma- 
terials before him. They are now scattered to the ends of the earth 
but there are various practical solutions.—jAMES HOLLY HANFORD 

7 PMLA, LXIII, No. 3 (Sept., 1948), 935-949. 
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THE FULLER COLLECTION ON AARON BURR 


Through the generosity of William A. Kirkland ’19 and Dudley 
C. Sharp ’27, the Library has received a notable collection of 
manuscript and printed material relating to Aaron Burr (of the 
Princeton Class of 1772), third Vice-President of the United States 
and one of the controversial figures in American history. The col- 
lection was formed by the late C. P. Greenough Fuller. Mr. Fuller, 
although a graduate of Harvard, had accumulated his Burr col- 
lection with the thought of eventually giving it to Princeton. His 
death prevented his carrying out this plan, but the collection has 
now been presented by his brothers-in-law as a memorial to him. 

The Fuller Collection on Aaron Burr consists of some 230 care- 
fully selected manuscript pieces dating mainly from 1770 to 1836, 
the year of Burr’s death, nearly 250 books, and approximately one 
hundred periodicals. The collection includes autograph letters of 
Burr and of numerous of his contemporaries, with many docu- 
ments of other kinds of some significance in Burr’s career. Many 
valuable pieces in the present collection do not, to be sure, bear 
directly upon Aaron Burr, but were included by Mr. Fuller as 
being, nevertheless, representative manuscripts of persons whose 
careers impinged upon his. The manuscripts had been, when re- 
ceived, fully inventoried and described, and a reading of the head- 
ings under which the material was carefully organized will indi- 
cate something of the scope and quality of the collection: 


1. “Timothy Green Correspondence” (mainly letters written by 
Burr to his associate in numerous real estate transactions in 
the 17g0’s). 32 pieces. 

. “Papers Relating to Bank of United States vs. Aaron Burr and 
John Nicholson.” 16 pieces. 

. “Certain Letters in the Case of Charles Wilkins vs. Aaron 
Burr” (including autograph letters of Nicholas and William 
S. Biddle and Henry Clay). g pieces. 

. “Correspondence between Aaron Burr and Charles and Wil- 
liam S. Biddle.” 11 pieces. 

. “Correspondence of Aaron Burr in Connection with Thur- 
man Litigation.” 4 pieces. 

. “Correspondence of Aaron Burr with Mrs. Bradstreet.” 2 
pieces. 

. “Miscellaneous Legal Documents, Notices and Letters of 
Aaron Burr.” 43 pieces. 
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8. ‘Autographs of Relatives and Early Friends of Aaron Burr” 
(including letters of Joseph Alston, Timothy, Jonathan, Jr., 
and Pierpont Edwards, Theodosia Burr, and Eliza and Stephen 
Jumel). 21 pieces. | 

g. “Autographs of Comrades of Burr in the Revolution” (in- 
cluding Alexander McDougall, Daniel Morgan, John Han- 
cock, George Washington, and Israel Putnam). 14 pieces. 

10. “Autographs of Persons Involved in Various Political Matters 
with Burr, Including the Presidential Election of 1800” (sig- 
nificant autographs include those of Thomas Jefferson, Albert 


Gallatin, Oliver Phelps, Rufus King, and Philip Schuyler). 
12 pieces. 


11. “Autographs of Persons Involved in the Duel of Burr and 
Hamilton” (included is the official manuscript inquest held 
upon the body of Hamilton by coroner’s jury finding Hamil- 
ton murdered by Burr, dated August 2, 1804; there are, in 
addition, letters of Alexander Hamilton; Nathaniel Pendle- 
ton, Hamilton’s second; William Peter Van Ness, Burr’s sec- 
ond; Gouverneur Morris; Philip Schuyler; and David Hosack, 
the surgeon in attendance at the duel). 12 pieces. 

12. ‘Autographs of Persons Concerned with the Burr Conspiracy” 
(including manuscripts in the hands of Harman Blenner- 
hassett, Joseph H. Daveiss, George Hay, John Marshall, Ed- 
mund Randolph, Luther Martin, Thomas Rodney, James 
Wilkinson, William Wirt, and James Ross). 41 pieces. 

13. “Miscellaneous Autographs of Persons Connected with Aaron 
Burr.” 18 pieces. 


Although built around the general subject of Aaron Burr, the 
names of the many additional persons of historical significance sug- 
gested by the brief outline given above testify to the potential 
value of the Fuller Collection to Library users. Princeton’s first 
acquisition of Burr manuscripts of major importance, the collec- 
tion adds substantially to the Library’s growing and already widely- 
representative holdings of American historical manuscripts. 

The printed material in the Fuller Collection, a valuable com- 
plement to the manuscripts, includes biographies of Burr and of 
those closely associated with him; accounts of Burr’s trial and 
other works relating to the Burr “conspiracy”; and an extensive 
gathering of magazine and newspaper articles. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE WOODROW WILSON COLLECTION 


The Princeton Library has received from the estate of Charles 
L. Swem, stenographic secretary to Woodrow Wilson from 1912 
to 1921, additions of great importance to its Woodrow Wilson 
Collection. Mr. Swem, during his lifetime, had presented some 
seventy shorthand notebooks which included the text of most of 
the correspondence and other dictation during the years of his 
association with the President. By Mr. Swem’s last gift the Library 
has become the possessor of his own authoritative typed transcrip- 
tions of many of the letters, telegrams, cables, informal addresses, 
and memoranda recorded in the notebooks in Gregg shorthand, in 
which Swem was expert, with the result that there is now readily 
available a much wider range of Wilson text. Some of the Presi- 
dential interviews, for instance, have never been fully available 
except in the shorthand since they were, more frequently than 
not, simply summarized when published in the press. In the case 
of the letters the only available text of many of them, other than 
the recipient’s copy, was the shorthand text, as it was Wilson's 
custom to request that no carbon copies be made of many of his 
letters. It cannot be estimated at the present time what proportion 
of the total textual content of the shorthand notebooks is repre- 
sented by the typed transcriptions preserved by Swem; considerable 
painstaking work must eventually be done to determine this. 

In addition to the transcriptions of the material originally taken 
down in shorthand the Swem gift is rich in Wilson autograph ma- 
terial. There are trial drafts of public addresses, of messages to 
Congress, of long and important memoranda—not the completed 
“file copies” but the rough and often extensively revised drafts, 
typed or penned by Wilson, and not uncommonly accompanied by 
a brief note to Swem requesting that he type the manuscript in 
proper form for his signature. There are, in addition, the trial 
drafts of numerous letters, and not a few completed letters with 
signature which for one reason or another were “canceled” and 
not sent. 

It is evident that many of the transcripts from the original short- 
hand were made by Swem to facilitate the writing of a book on 
Wilson that he completed but never published. The manuscript 

1For an account of recent additions to the collection, see Alexander P. Clark, 
“The Woodrow Wilson Collection; A Survey of Additions since 1945,” The Prince- 


ton University Library Chronicle, XVII, No. 3 (Spring, 1956), 173-182. See also 
“Wilson’s 1912 Campaign Speeches,” ibid., XVIII, No. 2 (Winter, 1957), 75-76. 
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of the work is included among the papers and affords still another 
view of the President by a close associate. 

The Swem gift more than doubles the number of manuscripts 
at Princeton actually penned or typed by Wilson, to mention the 
category of manuscript material alone. More important, it adds 
much to the Library’s collection of manuscript material from Wil- 
son’s Presidential years, both autograph and typed, whereas here- 
tofore the holdings have represented largely Wilson's years be- 
fore 1913. These manuscripts, with the transcripts of the letters of 
the Presidential years, greatly expand the textual record of Wood- 
row Wilson ’79 now available at Princeton University. 
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DEVOTED TO THE INTERESTS OF 
THE FRIENDS 
OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 
Volume XXVIII, Number 4 


Summer 1957 


ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting and dinner of the Friends took place at 
the Princeton Inn on May 10, 1957. After the dinner, and follow- 
ing the election of members to the Council, Hodding Carter, edi- 
tor and publisher of The Delta Democrat-Times, Greenville, Mis- 
sissippi, spoke on “Faulkner and His Folk.’’ Mr. Carter’s address 
was printed in the Spring issue of the Chronicle. 


THE COUNCIL 


At the annual meeting the following were elected members of 
the Council for the 1957/58-1959/60 term: Saxe Commins, Ar- 
thur C. Holden ’12, Waring Jones ’51, Marion J. Levy, Jr., Gilbert 
S. McClintock ’08, Harold R. Medina ’og, Sterling Morton ’o6, 
Robert B. Rock, Jr. ’43, and William H. Scheide ’36. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Since the report in the previous issue of the Chronicle a total 
of $11,141.00 has been received from Friends. Elmer Adler pro- 
vided for a subscription to The Island Times, the only newspaper 
in English issued in Puerto Rico. A donation for the purchase 
of books on astronomy as a memoriai to Professor Henry Norris 
Russell ’97 was received from John G. Buchanan ’og. From Mrs. 
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Graham Claytor came a contribution for the purchase of books 
for the Poetry Room, in memory of Ridgely Torrence 97. Mrs. 
Roy Arthur Hunt, in memory of her father, Mortimer C. Miller 
"79, contributed toward the purchase of the autograph manuscript 
of Sir Walter Scott’s novel The Pirate. A very generous contribu- 
tion from Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o06 made it possible for the Li- 
brary to acquire the stock of the late Theo Feldman, a dealer in 
New York City. The collection of some six thousand volumes con- 
sists mainly of books in the field of German literature, but it in- 
cludes also books on art and music and some manuscript material. 
A fuller description of this important addition to the Library's 
resources will appear in a later issue of the Chronicle. Mr. Kien- 
busch also helped the Library to fill out its files of The Spirit of 
the Times and The American Angler and enabled it to obtain an 
autograph letter of Albert Schweitzer, dated May 15, 1955, and 
a copy of The New-York Historical Society's Dictionary of Artists 
in America, 1564-1860 (1957). Bernhard K. Schaefer ’20 con- 
tributed toward the purchase of the autograph manuscript of Wil- 
kie Collins’ novel Man and Wife. 


GIFTS 


From Elmer Adler the Library has received a large body of 
additions to the Adler Papers, an undated autograph letter from 
Willa Cather to Mrs. Beecher, and some forty books on a variety 
of subjects. The William Faulkner collection presented by Clifton 
Waller Barrett has been briefly described in the previous issue of 
the Chronicle (p. 166). Nathaniel Burt ’36 and his mother, Mrs. 
Struthers Burt, have given the papers of the late Struthers Burt 
’04 (see the Spring issue of the Chronicle, p. 169). Among several 
gifts received from Mrs. Graham Claytor were seven letters writ- 
ten by Edgar Lee Masters to Ernest Briggs, 1938-1940, and an 
autograph letter from Albert Schweitzer to Professor Stern of 
Ziirich, written at Lambaréné, August 16, 1916. Mention has been 
made in the Spring issue of the Chronicle (p. 166) of the items 
donated by Maurice Edgar Coindreau to the Library’s Faulkner 
collection. From Professor Coindreau have also come the revised 
typescript of John Dos Passos’ ‘““The Man Who Said His Name Was: 
Jones,” with a letter from the author to Professor Coindreau, and 
a page proof of Erskine Caldwell’s The Courting of Susie Brown. 
Sinclair Hamilton ’06 has added eleven items to the Hamilton Col- 
lection, including Thomas Prince’s A Sermon Delivered ... On 
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Wensday, October 1. 1718. at his Ordination to the Pastoral Charge 
Of the South Church in Boston, N.E., Boston, J. Franklin for S. 
Gerrish, 1718, with woodcut ornaments probably cut by James 
Franklin; Jean Francois Marmontel’s Moral Tales, New York, 
1813, illustrated by Alexander Anderson; and a broadside for the 
mail stages between Albany and Harpersfield, dated January 15, 
1833, with a wood engraving by J. H. Hall after a spirited draw- 
ing by John A. Woodside. Carl Otto v. Kienbusch ’o06 has given 
twenty-three volumes of The American Angler and a letter from 
Henry Van Dyke ’73 to A. H. Dooley, April 9, 1890. Mrs. Charles 
F. W. McClure has presented correspondence and other papers 
of the family of Professor Arthur Lincoln Frothingham, Jr. of 
Princeton, circa 1850-1930. Kenneth H. Rockey ’16 has added more 
than one hundred books to the Rockey Angling Collection. Robert 
H. Taylor ’go has given an English alchemical manuscript dating 
from about 1500, which will be more fully described in a later is- 
sue of the Chronicle. 

Gifts were received also from the following Friends: Mrs. Lil- 
lian §. Albert, Carlos Baker, Robert J. Barry, Jr. ’53, Jerome Blum, 
Julian P. Boyd, J. Campbell Brandon ’06, Rudolf A. Clemen, Saxe 
Commins, Eugene V. Connett, grd ’12, Edward M. Crane ‘18, 
Jasper E. Crane ’o01, Charles E. Feinberg, Miss Mary L. Fisk, Rob- 
ert Garrett ’97, Bronson Goddard ’26, Edwin T. Goodridge 32, 
Arthur C. Holden ’12, Alfred C. Howell, E. Harold Hugo, Mrs. 
Roy Arthur Hunt, LeRoy E. Kimball, Lewis C. Kleinhans ’25, 
Miroslav A. Kriz, Mrs. John L. Kuser, Jr., Ledlie I. Laughlin ’12, 
Rensselaer W. Lee ’20, Mrs. David H. McAlpin, Alexander Mackie 
‘07, James B. Meriwether, Robert F. Metzdorf, K. Palmer Miller, 
Sterling Morton ’06, Charles G. Osgood, Erwin Panofsky, Thomas 
M. Parrott ’88, the late Carl H. Pforzheimer, Ernst W. Puttkam- 
mer '14, Fred B. Rogers ’47, Henry L. Savage ’15, Allen G. Shen- 
stone ’14, William M. Spackman ’27, Edward Steese ’24, Frederick 
J. H. Sutton ’98, Sir Hugh S. Taylor, M. Halsey Thomas, and 
Alexander D. Wainwright ’39. 
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FRIENDS OF THE PRINCETON LIBRARY 


The Friends of the Princeton Library, founded in 1930, is an association of 
bibliophiles and scholars interested in book collecting and the graphic arts 
and in increasing and making better known the resources of the Princeton 
University Library. It has secured gifts and bequests and has provided funds 
for the purchase of rare books, manuscripts, and other material which could 
not otherwise have been acquired by the Library. 

Membership is open to anyone subscribing annually five dollars or more. 
Checks payable to Princeton University should be addressed to the Treasurer. 

Members receive The Princeton University Library Chronicle and publica- 
tions issued by the Friends, and are invited to participate in meetings and 
to atiend special I¢ctures and exhibitit‘ns. 
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impartially examined 
and left to publick view...” 


AN EXHIBITION OF RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND MAPS 
RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF VIRGINIA, 1584-1800 ~\ 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, OCTOBER-DECEMBER 1057 


HOURS: Monday-Saturday: 9 A.M. to 6 P.M. Sunday: 2 to § P.M. 
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‘Virginia impartially examined 
and left to publick view . . .” 


S faba runs the title of a pamphlet by William 
Bullock published in London in 1649, one of 
the many rare works on Virginia in the Princeton 
Library which are now displayed for the considera- 
tion of “all judicious and honest men.” The excep- 
tional quality of the Library’s rare books, manuscripts, 
and maps, illustrating the history of Virginia from the 


late 1500’s to the early 1800’s, is in itself a sufficient, 
justification for this exhibition. The celebration this 


year of the 350th anniversary of the first permanent 
English settlement at Jamestown, and the visit of 
Queen Elizabeth II to the land named for her prede- 
cessor, Elizabeth 1, Regina Virginia, give the subject 
special timeliness. 

“Peruse the Table,” the author just cited further 
admonishes his public, “and you shall finde the way 
plainely lay’d downe.” In like manner, visitors who 
take the trouble to peruse the present exhibition will 
find their way with no difficulty through the succes- 
sion of tables, where the books, maps, and manu- 
scripts follow each other chronologically. It may 
nevertheless be appropriate to mention here some of 
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the high points deserving special attention. At the 
start, for example, is the map on which the name 
“Virginea” appears for the first time. This is a map 
of the world by Francis Gaulle engraved in Paris in 
1587 for Richard Hakluyt’s new edition of Peter 
Martyr’s De Orbe Novo. In the same work is 
Hakluyt’s sonorous Latin dedicatory epistle to Sir 
Walter Raleigh—an exhortation which not only ex- 
presses the expansive force of Elizabethan England 
which led to the colonization of the New World, 
but also provides an appropriate prologue to the pres- 
ent exhibition. “Reveal to us the courts of China 
and the unknown straits which still lie hid,” Hakluyt 
writes, “throw back the portals which have been 
closed since the world’s beginning at the dawn of 
time. There yet remain for you new lands, ample 
realms, unknown peoples. . . . Who has the just title 


ato attach a stigma to your Elizian Virginia, when 


no one has yet probed the depths of her hidden re- 
sources and wealth, or her beauty hitherto concealed 
from our sight? . . . Time which is the judge of all 
things, and the diligent inquiry of your servants will 
reveal, God willing, many things undreamt of, which 
have ere this lain hid.” 

The ample realms and unknown peoples of Eliza- 
beth’s Virginia were first revealed through the expe- 


ditions sent to America in the 1580’s under Raleigh’s 
auspices. Contemporary accounts by Ralph Lane, 
Thomas Hariot, and John White provide a moving 
record of these first heroic but unsuccessful attempts 
at settlement centering about Roanoke Island. John 
White’s map of “Virginia” (the coastlands between 
the present Cape Lookout in North Carolina and 
Chesapeake Bay), the first map of the region based 
on accurate surveys, engraved in 1590 by Theodor 
de Bry of Frankfurt, is shown, as are De Bry’s en- 
gravings from the drawings that White made in 
America. Visitors to the exhibition may observe, in- 
cidentally, how this first map and these first pictures 
of Virginia persistently re-appear in other works dur- 
ing the next two centuries or more. 

After George Percy’s Observations, describing the 
landing at Jamestown in 1607, comes a full series 
of works by Captain John Smith, including A True 
Relation (1608), A Map of Virginia (1612), and 
The Generall Historie of Virginia, New-England, 
and the Summer Isles (1624). One of the several 
fine copies of the first edition of Smith’s Generall 
Historie is the very copy once owned by the Duchess 
of Richmond, to whom Smith dedicated the work as 
one of its chief sponsors, and bears the Richmond 
arms stamped on the covers. 


Although Smith is today the best remembered 
name among the early colonists, other significant 
books by his contemporaries remind us of the wide- 
spread participation in the Virginia Company’s en- 
terprise. Nothing better evokes the temper of the 
period than the profusion of small pamphlets— 
“discourses,” “relations,” and sermons—published in 
London at the time. Many of these “Virginia tracts” 
have survived in very few copies; the Library’s set 
(from the collections of Cyrus H. McCormick, ’79, 
and of Grenville Kane) should appeal to bibliophile, 
historian, and “honest man” alike. Among the authors 
represented is William Strachey, who resided at 
Jamestown as Secretary of the Colony in 1610 and 
1611. The Library owns also one of the three known 
manuscript copies of a comprehensive work written 
by Strachey in 1612 but not published until the 19th 
century, his The Historie of Travell into Virginia 
Britania. This manuscript, originally presented by 
Strachey to Henry Percy, the ninth Earl of North- 
umberland, is “extra-illustrated” with hand-colored 
prints of the earlier De Bry engravings. Further 
interest attaches to Strachey because of his A true 
reportory of the wracke, and redemption of Sir 
Thomas Gates, Knight; upon, and from the Ilands 
of the Bermudas. Strachey’s eye-witness account of 
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the wreck in 1609 of the “Sea Venture,” bound for 
Virginia, in a great hurricane off the Bermudas, and 
of the subsequent ten-month sojourn there of the 
marooned survivors, is believed by many to have 
provided the background for Shakespeare’s comedy, 
The Tempest (1611). With no intention of entering 
the scholarly debates on Shakespearean sources, the 
Library has included in the exhibition its copy of the 
1623 “First Folio” edition of Shakespeare’s works 
(in which The Tempest first appeared in print) if 
only as a reminder that the beginnings of Virginia 
and of English America were contemporary with the 
writing of Shakespeare’s plays. 

Although the days of Queen Elizabeth I and King 
James I are given considerable emphasis in the ex- 
hibition—reflecting the strength of the Library’s col- 
lections—ensuing developments are not neglected. 
Books from the later 17th century and early 18th 
century reflect the growing pains of Virginia, the 
problems—fiscal and agricultural—of tobacco grow- 
ers, the attempts to establish silk and vine culture, 
Bacon’s Rebellion of 1676, the removal of the capital 
from Jamestown to Williamsburg, and the establish- 
ment of the College of William and Mary. Robert 
Beverley’s The History and Present State of Virginia 
(1705), Hugh Jones’s The Present State of Virginia 
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(1724), and William Stith’s The History of the First 
Discovery and Settlement of Virginia (1747) repre- 
sent a retrospective summing-up of a century’s achieve- 
ments. A Map of the Inhabited Part of Virginia, 
drawn in 1751 by Joshua Fry and Peter Jefferson 
(father of Thomas), reveals the ample realms discov- 
ered during the century and a half that had elapsed 
since John White’s and John Smith’s earlier surveys. 
Another surveyor, who appears in the mid-18th cen- 
tury, is a young officer named George Washington, 
represented in the exhibition by his manuscript sur- 
veys of Virginia lands made in 1750 and by The 
Journal of Major George Washington, sent by the 
Hon. Robert Dinwiddie, Esq.; His Majesty’s Liew 
tenant Governor, and Commander in Chief of Vir- 
ginia, to the Commandant of the French Forces on 
Ohio (London, 1754). It was this same year that, 
in Horace Walpole’s often-cited phrase, “A volley 
fired by a young Virginian in the backwoods of Amer- 
ica set the world on fire.” 

The Virginia leaders of the American Revolution 
and the early Republic are well represented by auto- 
graph letters and documents touching upon the Vir- 
ginian episodes of the war and the history of the new 
state. A special place is reserved for one of the great- 
est of them, Thomas Jefferson: original letters, pages 


from a Farm Book kept at Monticello, and a fine 
series of editions of Jefferson’s Notes on the state of 
Virginia (1785) are on display. Virginia during the 
Revolution is further documented by the journal and 
manuscript map of the Siege of Yorktown by Joachim 
Duperron. Maps drawn by another French officer, 
Louis-Alexandre Berthier, show Williamsburg in 
1781, plans drawn while Rochambeau’s victorious 
army was in winter quarters in Virginia, and the suc- 
cessive camp-sites of the army when it marched north- 
ward across the state in the summer of 1782. Finally, 
the chronological limits of the exhibition have been 
stretched into the early r9th century in order to in- 
clude some attractive water-colors of Virginia scenes 
painted in 181: hy J. S. Glennie, a Scotch traveler; 
original drawings made in the 1850’s by David Eng- 
lish Henderson; and Herman Béye’s 1826 Map of 
the State of Virginia, which includes among its decora- 
tive insets B. Tanner’s engraving of the University 
of Virginia then taking shape at Charlottesville. 
The presence in the Library’s collections of so 
many fine Virginia books, manuscripts, and maps 
makes Princeton an appropriate place for an exhibition 
devoted to Virginia. It is also appropriate in view of 
the long-standing connections between Virginia and 
Nassau Hall. A final section of the exhibition (on 


display in the Princetoniana Room adjoining the 
Main Gallery) is designed to suggest the forging of 
these traditional links. Virginia, it will be seen here, 
entered into the plans of the founders of the College 
of New Jersey (as Princeton was then called). Jona- 
than Dickinson, a few months before taking office as 
the first president of the College in 1746, wrote: 
“Our Aim in the Undertaking is to promote the In- 
terests of the Redeemers Kingdom; and to raise up 
qualified Persons for the sacred Service to supply the 
very numerous Vacancies in all those Provinces as far 
as Virginia, with qualified Candidates of the Min- 
istry.” Thus, young Princeton ministers and school- 
teachers journeyed southward into Virginia, especially 
into the more recently settled back country, where 
the Scotch-Irish Presbyterian strain was strong. A 
number of schools sprang up in Virginia bearing the 
stamp of the Princeton educational tradition. For ex- 
ample, John Brown, who completed his studies at the 
College of New Jersey in 1749, conducted a school 
which subsequently, after several transmutations, be- 
came Washington and Lee University. The first prin- 
cipal of Hampden Sydney Academy (the predecessor 
of the present College of that name) was Samuel 
Stanhope Smith, Class of 1769 (who later succeeded 
his father-in-law, John Witherspoon, as president of 
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Princeton). Another Nassau Hall graduate, Philip 
Vickers Fithian, Class of 1772, was employed as a 
tutor in the household of Robert Carter, a Tidewater 
plantation owner of Westmoreland County; Fithian’s 
diary and letters of this period (now preserved in the 
Princeton Library) provide one of the best surviving 
accounts of plantation life in Virginia on the eve of 
the Revolution. At the same time young Virginians 
were coming north to study at Nassau Hall. The most 
famous is James Madison, Class of 1771, who (as he 
states in the manuscript autobiographical notes shown 
in the exhibition), was persuaded by his friends Alex- 
ander and Thomas Martin (Princeton, 1756 and 
1762) to study at Princeton rather than at the College 
of William and Mary because the climate of the 
latter “was unhealthy for persons going from a 
mountainous region.” Another well-known figure 
is Henry Lee, Jr., Class of 1773—“Light-Horse 
Harry” of Revolutionary War fame, who later on 
(perhaps reflecting his early training in rhetoric un- 
der John Witherspoon) coined, in his eulogy of 
Washington, the proverbial phrase, “first in war, first 
in peace, and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
These close links between Virginia and Princeton, 
forged in the 18th century, have survived—even 
through the strains and the tempest of the Civil 
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War—down to the present. Virginians are today well 
represented among the students, faculty, and admin- 
istrative staff of the University, while Princeton schol- 
ars are continuing to make important contributions to 
the history of Virginia. 


As an epilogue to the exhibition, the Theatre Collection 
(Second Floor) is displaying playbills illustrating the popular 
survival of Pocahontas and Captain John Smith on the roth 
century stage, and material about recent dramatic evocations of 
carly Virginia history. 
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